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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Born February 27, 1807 








It Cleans Clean 


The Prophylactic Tooth Brush cleans 
not only the prominent parts of the 
teeth, but it penetrates the de- 
pressions and crevices in and 
between the teeth. It cleans 

the inside and the crowns of 

the teeth, the hidden places 

most liable to furnish a 

foothold for decay. sold from a pile 
The shaped bristles io 3 themoul 
and the curved CX f ES on a counter, pro- 
handle do it. Ye fea y miscuously handled 
That is why by unclean fingers. 
most dentists Each brush comes to you 
recommend sterilized, in our own yellow 
the Pro- box, to be opened only by you. 
phy-lac- Made by clean people in a clean 
tic. factory, in the pure atmosphere 
of a famous Massachusetts town. 


Three Sizes; Two Styles; 
Three Textures 





because never 


The Texture of each brush is marked on each 
box—no need of handling bristles. The Styles are: 
“PROPHYLACTIC,” rigid handle, and’ “PRO- 
PHYLACTIC SPECIAL,” new flexible handle. 
Three Sizes: Adult’s 35c., Youth’s 25c., Child’s 25c. 
Three Textures: Soft, Medium, Hard. 
Sold by oegee and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere. 


If your dealer does not sell the PROPHYLACTIC, we will 

deliver, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for literature on 

teeth and their proper cleansing and preservation, and telling all 
about PROPHYLACTIC Tooth, Hair and Nail Brushes. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 136 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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‘Among Timely New Macmillan Books 








NEW BOOKS FOR SERIOUS READING 


| Dr. Thomas R. Slicer’s The Way to Happiness 

By the Minister to All Souls’ Church, New York. Cloth, 10mo, 171 pages, Seas net ( postage 7c.) 
ublished this day 

Dr. Slicer was prompted to the writing of this little book by seeing how many miss happiness through 

assuming that it is necessarily allied with something beyond their reach. Atter pointing ext the ways in 

which earth’s best have followed the search, he describes with winning simplicity the way to find the joy that 

is laid as an obligation upon every human being. 





Prof. Carl Hilty’s further “ Essays on Happiness” The Steps of Life 


Like the first series, these essays have a resttul, mpritting charm; their tone is one of tranquil reflection, 
expressing the thoughtful observations of “a spiritually minded man of the world.” They are translated-by 
MELVIN BRANDOW, with an Introduction by FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Professor 
of Christian Morals in Harvard University. Ready this day. 264 12mo pages, cloth, $1.25 net (postage 10¢.) 


A. R. B. Lindsay’s The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of God 


Contains no cant and little theology, but a free, fearless, pungent, eloquent appeal for a strong, sane Chris- 
tian life as the vital factor in business, politics, home and church. 
Attractively bound, 218 12mo pages, gilt tops, $1.50 net (postage 12¢.) 


The Psychology of Religious Belief 


By James B. Pratt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor ot Philosophy in Williams College. 


A discussion, strictly psychological, but sympathetic with religious faith and teeling, of three types of religious 
belief—naive acceptance, and those based in intellect, or in emotion. 


Cloth, 327 12mo pp., $1.50 net (postage 14c.) Just ready 


The Religious Conception of the World By Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers, P h.D., Professor of Philosophy and Education at Butler College. 


The author keeps in touch with actual human experience and interests while following up, in the light of 
recent Le apery ical development, an argument as to the vent? of religious knowledge as the basis for a 
philosophy of life. Cloth, 284 12mo pages, $1.50 net ( postage 12¢.) 


Emerson By George Edward Woodberry 


Protessor Woodberry ranks easily — the first critics of our time, and his analysis of Emerson’s work 
and of the sources of his immense moral force and inspiring power is ot overmastering interest. 
English Men of Letters, Amertcan Series. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net 


Miss Jane Addams’s zew 00k Newer Ideals of Peace 


“Miss Addams is known internationally as having sought to realize to the full her great capacity for social 
sympathy. Her new book is a report, inspiring and ennobling, of the later aspects ot her experience. I‘ is 
its spirit, however, that makes it one book in a year.”—Chicago Evening. Post. 


Citizen’s Library. Cloth, leather back, 12mo. $1.25 net (postage 10¢.) 


NEW BOOKS ON GREAT PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


| By Professor Charles De Garmo, of Cornell University 
Principles of Secondary Education The Studies 


He analyzes and discusses the educational value of the high school studies separately and their best possible 
combinations. He also aims to show how education for insight can best be accompanied by the no less 
important training for efficiency. Cloth, 299 12mo pages. $1.25 net (postage 11¢.). Just ready 


The Tariff and the Trusts By Franklin Pierce, ot the New York Bar. 


A clear, simple statement of the requirements of the Dingley Tariff and its effect upon the consumer. The 
necessary historical information and the analysis of present conditions are adequate without being technical. 
387 pages, cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). Just ready 


Federal Power Over Carriers and Corporations 
By E. Parmalee Prentice 


A review ot the practice, Federal and State, defining the powers of peceromngnt: with a full discussion of the 
histor g, meaning and possibilities of the Sherman (or Anti-Trust) Act. : 


Cloth, 244 8vo pages, $1.50 net (postage 11¢.). Just ready 
A NEW NOVEL OF UNCOMMON INTEREST 
Sidney R. Lysaght’s Her Majesty’s Rebels 


Though the author disclaims any attempt at the portraiture ot the Irish leader. Charles Stewart Parnell, he 
corny presente with uncommon vividness a character ot Parnell’s unusual personal magnetism and 
political ability. Published this day. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 
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JANUARY ~ APRiy. 


1903 


THE 
OUTLOOK 


VOL. LXXIV 





MAY—AUGUST 


1903 


Bound 
Volumes 





THE 


OUTLOOK 


PVOL. LXXVI - 


; a woany Arai. 
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Outlook 


Handsomely made 
up in Jade Green” 
Cloth, advertising 
pages _ eliminated, 
convenient size for 
Library, each, Vol- 
ume with = Index, 
three volumes: to the year, at $1.25 per Volume, or $3.50 for the 
three Volumes comprising the full year. 
of price. 
We have from one to ten copies each of the following Volumes 
in stock, and advise an early order on account of the limited 


supply : 


Sent, prepaid, on receipt 


56, 57, 60, 70, 72, 73,74, 75, 
Volumes 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINS 


A History of the World’s Doings 


in paragraphs which both report and interpret, reviews and .ecords 
of current literature, and timely features of importance. .. Vol. 84, 
comprising September to December, 1906, inclusive, is now ready. 


| THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Aveiuc New York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ST. ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL WASHINGTON, D D.C. 
A A boarding, seh rol I Gnares. apie +. Ti e Sisters of the 
bpeh cata leans a The Sister-in-Charge. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


~ DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 190708 two Resident (Williams) Fellowships of $400 
each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools who intend to 
devote themselves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships 
are designed to encourage advanced theological work of a high order, 
Applications accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work 
must be made defore A pril 1st, 1907, on special blanks to be obtained 
of Ropert S. Mortson, Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 

























































































NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Summer School for Teachers 


Prof. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, Hanover, N. H. 
NEW YORK CiTY 
THE REMAINING LECTURES 


on “The Relations of Israel with Babylonia and 
Assyria” by the REV. FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., Davenport 
Professor of Hebrew af the Cognate hangua in the Union 
Theological Seminary, will be delivered in t rae Chapel 
of the Seminary, 700 Park Ave., at 4:30 o’clock as follows: 


- eer February “20—Relations of Social Life, 
Law, and Ethics. 


Wednesday, | Sandan 2%—Relations of Religious 
rac 


Pride. March 1—Relations of Religious Belief: 
Ba nt say Mythology in Israel. 


Wednesday, March 6—Relations of Religious Belief: 
Characteristic Doctrines. 


These lectures are open to the public. 
NEW YORK 


. Rye, New York. 
Rye Seminary, For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 
The Balliol School UtIc4 


For Girls 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Epitu Rockwe.u HALtt, A.B., Head. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Slee’s School 


(Pocono Mountains) 
SWIFTWATER 




































































































Home school for delicate boys. 
Tutorial system. Efficient medi 
cal supervision. Special attention 
given to physical development and 
training in out-of-door sports. 
Number of pupils limited. 






rate MEDITERRANEAN 
STAR LINE, 


Salling alfernatel 
YORK 2.7 BOSTON: 


A Mid-Winter Voyage 
TO 


SUMMER CLIMES 


Mammoth Twin-Screw Steamer 
CEDRIC 
21,035 tons, 700 feet long, 75 feet beam 


From New York 


Saturday, Feb. 16, 1907 


for the 
Azores, Gibraltar 
and Naples 


Full particulars of this and 
other delightful Mediterranean 
trips—from New York and 
Boston—at any White Star 

Line Agency; or 9 for 

booklet “E ” 


9 Broadway, New alk 
84 State Street, Boston 








“The Book of the Hour” 


MINERAL WEALTH 


shows how the prosperity of this country has been coincident 
with the development of its mineral resources. The discovery 
of Gold in America and its production to date. Late details 


WESTERN, SOUTHERN 
and MEXICAN MINES 


Prepared in an interesting style and condensed form. Gives 
important mineral statistics and advice on mining invest- 
ments. Contains Jatup Goodwin’s answer to Daniel pasar 
heim. Is ae | valuable at present time when minin 
attracting so wade attention. A limited edition, boun 
cloth, has just been published. Single copies will be lion 
upon ‘receipt of 10 cents. 














Recomme: ds teachers to coli sch and families a 
nD ‘eachers to coll 
Advises parents about schools.” ~~ O. Pratt, Mgr. 











BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
Wanted, in an established school, a partner or My rincipal to 


take part of the responsibility. Experience, ability ya" rsonnel 
more important than capital. utlook. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL for BOYS 


yhtPresentative wanted, who may also be secretary or teacher. 
ust be energetic and experienced. Chan cote, 5 becomes interested in 
the the school | later. 9,293, The Outlook. 


FOR SALE—COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Near th 
Sates “Address "COLLEGE, 839% The Outlooks” |” *O™ 
































PENNSYLVANIA RICHARD SLEE, M.D. WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher. 10 Wall St., New York 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 9 MISSION 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 90 Fifth Ave. Gl PSY S M ITH S HYMNAL HYMNAL 





Including CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Revival Songs, and 
400 others used by the Great English Evangelist. 


Boards $25, Cloth $30 per 100, 30c. and 35c. by Mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 





These Certificates pay 100% better than Government 
nds and are just as secure. Interest paid monthly, 
quarterly, or semi-annually, as desi 


Send for our free booklet “ A. ad 








<a ne remem 
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Classified Advertising 











HOTELS AND RESORTS 





ENGLAND 


GEORCIA 





LONDON WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW 

Ideal Temperance Hotel. American quarter. 

250 guests. Ap’t & Bkft.from $1.25. Dinner 75c. 


____—_—SosBERMUDA 


DERMUDA 


NEWEST HOTEL 
The St. George 


will Open Modern in 
Jan. 15, 1907 Every Way 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Cable Address W. #9 WINCATE 
St. George Manager 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


The Princess Hotel 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For terms, etc., 
ress 


a 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
i ALIF ORNIA 


HOTEL GREEN 


is the largest, finest, and only fire- 

proof Resort Hotelin California 
conducted on both American 
and European plans. 

Separate dining rooms, 400 feet apart. A 

Hotel of refinement and highest standard of 

excellence. Sunshine and Golf. Art booklet 

and information on application to 

J. H. HOLMES, Manager, Pasadena, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT ‘ 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respects; 
home comforts. Hitcucock. M.D: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by trolley, 15 min, by train from 
Washin Fem D. ¢. Add 


dress G. 
WRIGHT, M.D., Forest Glen, Maryland. 
j 14th & KSts., N.W. 
The Hamilton Washington, D. C. 
A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal management ; 
splendid location ; convenient to all places o 
interest; local and long-distance ’ come in 
rooms. ‘Transients otros wg $2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a prolonged 
stay. For pertcmars and nookies address 
IRVING O. BALL. Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


“ Gem OF THE WINTER Resorts” 


THE BELLEVIEW 


AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
The Center of Winter Golf 


Hunting, driving, riding, golfing, sailing, 
fishing, and bathing. Illustrated booklet on 
application. Address 


B. H. YARD, Manager, 





























SOUTHERN BOARD 


Three or four boarders wanted _at $25.00 
each ber week ina private house in Savannah, 
Ga. Two large rooms, dressing room, and 
bath. Telephone 2150 Plaza (N. Y.), or write 
304 State St., Kast Savannah. 


LOUISIANA 
Quaint Historic NEW ORLEANS 


New se Charles Hotel. Fireproof. 
Write for pamphlet. A. K, BLAKELY & Co. 


MAINE ’ 
In the Country rocks and surf; 


3 min. to electrics; steam heat, bathroom. 
Private family; very quiet. 9,343, Outlook. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS _ 
WOODSIDE COT1AGES 


Framingham, Mass. An unsurpassed 
location for invalids and conv. alescents. 


NEW JERSEY 


GALEN HALL tel and 


Sanatovinm 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Our elegant new brick building is now com- 
plete. No more luxurious accommodations 
on the coast. With half an acre of curative 
baths and a swimming pook — Booklet. 

F. L. YOUNG, Gen’i Manager 


my CHELSEA, 
THE SAVOY Atlantic City, N. J. 
Directly on the beach. . Reopens March 
, 1907. - For ieetrated booklet and worms 
address S. M. LEY, The New 
Spencer and léth iste Philadelphia, — 


MHE TOURAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 

lantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive p ace to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Boyer & THoMAs. 


Lakewood, N. J. Anattractive home 
n 


ope for guests 
who do not care for hotel life. Pleasant 
sunny 


rooms, with and without private bath. 
Best location. Address 8,349, Outlook. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Open Throughout the Year 
Let us send you our booklet. 


__ NEW YORK 
The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, .electricity, massage; 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine sett} all eee 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. SHER, 
resident physician. Write for voaklet to 
Edwarc - Gleason, Prop. 


‘HE PINES, Skaneateles, New 

York. — Home for nervous invalids. 
Easily reached by electric railway. Send for 
illustrated booklet. Dr. SUSAN J. TABER 


SAN ITARIU M for nervous troubles and 
\) mild forms of insane. Beautiful view ; 
boating, fishing extensive lawns and home- 











near the sea; 



































like surroundings, Address Breezehurst Ter- 
race, Box 15, Whitestone, L. I., N. Y. City. 





__ NORTH _GAROLINA | 
Margo Terrace Asheville, N.C. CG 


Select family hotel, 
beautifully located. -Modern throughout, in- 
cluding private baths and steam heat. Excel. 
lent table. Moderate rates. P. H. Brancu, 


] enilworth Inn, Biltmore, near Ashe. 

ville, Dry, invigdrating ciate, 
unequaled’ scenery ; magnificently furnish 
excellent ee: probestra, s1 olf, ted 
hunting: 50 1 year. Write t for booklet, 
E. Db. vf, . i 


Pinebluff, N. C. 


Invites you to escape the cold of winter and 
the trying days of spring. 
CHAIRMAN OF ADVERTISING CoMMITTEE, 


INEY WOODS INN, modern hotel. 
Long leaf pine region. Golf links, fine con- 
dition, free ; tennis, croquet, orchestra ; spring 
water. No. consu aN oa Cottages to rent. 
ST. JOHN & ‘SON, Southern Pines, N.C. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Spend Your Vacation 
on a Ranch 


Live on horseback in the pure air of the 
Bad Lands. See the riding, roping, brand- 
ing, and breaking of horses. Ranch life is 
very interesting, it is so out of the usual. 
Open May Ist. Folder on request. 


CUSTER TRAIL RANCH, Medora, 3.0. 
PENNSYLVANIA _ 
THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own ha, 
Walters Park, Pa. Sooklet, 


ERNERSVILLE, PA. — THE 

SUNSET—A mountain health resort. 

Fine climate.Convalescents and semi-invalids 
Booklet. Rates $10 and up per week. J.D. 

Moyer, M D., Mountain Sunset P.,0., Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTI 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C, CANFIELD. M.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA _ 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Palmetto Inn 


Situated on high ground ; two minutes’ walk 
from the pope ce; open fires in_living 
rooms and bedrooms. Address Miss Esty. 

ae 


OAKLEIGH ™rs. Peary Busch, Jr. 


Proprietress. 
A modern family boarding house. _ Convet 
iently located ; Dypcagenety ogee fu 
heat and- gpen & aces: ret Barnve! 
Ave. and C a St.. AIKEN, 8- 
ante ee 


AIKEN, S. C, {:2beilitst 


pleasure resort. 
MAGNOLIA INN, a modern family hotel. Wn" 
for rates and booklet to HENRY ‘Busce, Prom 
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TOURS AND TRAVEL 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 





~ SOUTH CAROLINA 
PRIVATE BOARD flew house. 


Hot water 
heat. Course table. 
N 





Conveniences, THE 
P. O. Box 493, Aiken, S. 





berhester nn Symmervite Se 
hote 


mild climate; golt, hunting, riding, 
etc. Baths, steam peat. open fre, ¢ excellent 
able. JOHN R. MACDONALD. 





Board in a pri- 


Summerville, S. C. vate family; 


convenient location ; comfortable rooms; ex- 
cellent table. Mrs. SAMUEL HUGHES. 


VIRGINIA 


Bright View  .. the 


same man- 
Old Point Comfort ‘agement. 

Delightful Winter home. Modern conven- 
iences, hot water heat, sun gallery overlook- 
ing Hampton Roads. Illustrated circular. 


UGBY HALL.—For board at Rugby 

Hall with excellent fare, modern a 
iences, large grounds, reservoir and analyzed 
spring water, apply to Mrs. THOMAS L, 
ROSSER, Rugby Hall, Clmkotsorstiie Va. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


Personally Conducted Tours 


Exclusively first-class tours leave 
Chicago, March 2, under the auspices of 
the Tourist Department of the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and Northwestern Line, 
for California. The trip is made one way 
through Colorado. Stop-overs and side 
trips at principal points of interest in the 
West. All expenses, railroad fare, sleep- 
ing car, dining car, and hotel accommo- 
dations included. For itineraries and 
full particulars write to S. A. Hutchison, 
manager, Tourist prpentonent, 212 Clark 
Street, Chicago, II. 




















Pleasant Tourist 
Parties leave San 
Francisco Feb. 
21, March 8, Se- 
attle April 1. 


Many exclusive advantages. 
6) Spring and Summer 
Tours for 1907. Inclusive 


EUROPE Fares. $150 to $1,185. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (3 offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
135 Offices Abroad. 


TNIQU E TRIP TO EUROPE 
of great Educational Value. 
June to September, 1907. 
For Boys and Young Men 
Automobiling through England (1,000 miles) 
siting the Cathedral Towns, 
the Great English Schools, 
d the Lake District. 
Coaching. over Swiss mountain 
Also visiting The Rhine Country, Belgium, 
aiiolland, and France. 
er the personal opndact of 
JOHN Ue WHI LL.D., 
Head- Master, Bt 3c Philips om School, 


Philadelp’ 
Europe j P. GrRaHaM, $165 


Principal Law) rence School, Pittsburgh. 
Other Tours. Information free. 








Ideal Tour 





GRAND TOUR 
Japan and Ghina 


IN THE CHERRY 
BLOSSOM SEASON 


The outward and return voyages will be via 
Honolulu. The tour through Japan _ 
be more comprehensive than is usually mad 
with longer sojourns at the chief cities and 

ints of interest. In China there will be vis- 
its to Shanghai, Hong Kong, Macao, 
and the great city ot Canton. 


Other Tours to 
California, Florida, Europe, etc. 
Railwa oad Steamship Tickets 
to all 


Send For Th Tilustrated Japan circular, also 
other circulars. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York’ 25 Union Square 
Boston : 306 Washington St. 
Philadelphia : 1005 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 133. E. Jackson Boulevard 
Pittsburgh: Park Building 





ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


Spring~SummerTour 


Of Northwest Africa, Sicily, 
the Continent, a and England 


Select Limited Pete, under ex- 
rienced management, sailing March 
"| Voth, 1907. 


Nowhere in The Orient is the 
Curious, Fascinating, and Interesting 
Life of the Turk, Arab, and Moor 
seen to better advantage than in Al- 
_ (rometeeinee, Biskra, and 
unis 


For full particulars address Mr. CHAs. 
F. Peck. 469 West 152d St.. New York. 





i O a 
The University Prints 


1,500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. 
544 x8 inches. 
per hundred. 

Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


Size 
One cent each, or eighty cents 





EUROPE and ORIENT 
26th season of uninterrupted suc- 
cone, Comes eat re Thor- 

Ss ‘seeing under expert 
po ny Liwmed farties. ot) 
arrangements first-class. 

Mrs. HOWARD 8S. PAINE, 

148 Ridge St., Glen Falls, N. Y. 


Going West ? Reduced rates, through 


cars for household 
To and from Colorado, Utah, and acific 
Coast points. Trans-Continental Freight 
Co., Room 509, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Dr. an 





OUR NEW STEAM YACHT 


specially fitted for Southern latitudes, will 
take a small and select company during the 
months of May and June ona 
PRIVATE CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Visiting Sicily, Corsica the French Riviera, 
Spain, ‘Northern Africa, Greece, Constanti- 
noplé, the Dalmatian and Italian coasts, 
Connects with tours through Italy, Palestine, 
etc. American caterer. Every comfort. 
Write for details. 
Mediterranean Yachting Club 
20 Trinity Court, Boston 


A SPRING TOUR 
Sailing April 20th. S.S. Republic. 
Italy, Reitecdens, Germany, The 

Rhine, London, Paris. 

Visit Italy and Central Europe before the 
hot weather—then England, Scotland, or the 
North Cape in July and August. 

Let us — you our announcement. 

. W. DUNNING & CO. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


= 0 Jas] Back to the 

Beginning 

We trace the course of civilization from our 
own country ** in the foremost files of time’’ 
to England, the modern continent, Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt. Tour 8 sails May 25, = 
charge of Dr. Powers. It is not too earl 
register ; it — soon be too late. Sen - 
snmounconen 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

20 Trinity Place, Boston. 


EUROP 


59 days. Sailings June and ’ 
plan for inceoey ent uty travel st small 
cost. Illustrated booklet. PANTLIND’S 
TOURS, 3126 Prospect , Cleveland. 


A TRAMP AMONG 
THE ALPS 


A Swiss, a_professor in Oberlin College 
familiar with Switzerland, will take a party ol 
boys and young men fora tramp among the 
Alps next summer. For particulars write to 
frolecser F. ANDEREGG, Oberlin. Ohio. 


EUROPE 


20 tours at: lowest rates frofn e157 up. 
British Isles, Belgium, Hollan | oon ong 
Switzerland, ‘Germany, Austria, Turke 
Greece, and dal. =~ details apply NO 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Q, Mass. 











Via Med tours 
editerra- 
68, and 


Unique 








Select two 
woe’ sum- 





EUROPE § Seotland to Greece. Small, 


igh-class, private party . Art 
study combined high leisure ty travel. Hie hest 
references. Young ladies c haperoned. iss 
Murpock, 6400 Harvard Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


PROF. CLARK 7 wie’ 


will again conduct . small eclent party from 
Naples to London. 87 days. Expert guid- 
ance. Low rate. Party now forming. 








Rurepess Trav- 

Topical Courses elers wil hd this 

ookiet an imvalu- 

of Readings able aid in their prep- 

arations for Europe and full of helpful sug- 

gestions for reviewing bey bg alter the 
return. Let us write 


BUREAU OF UN VE RITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 





Few vaca in Automobile, 1907. 
Few vacancies in small private party. Ap- 
Rly fe for particulars to Camilie Thurwanger, 
i Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 


C Yoachings in England included in 
Tour 72 to Great Britain and Continent. 

June 25th; 43 and 78 days. Address Honey- 

MAN’s Private Tours, Plainfield, N. J, 








DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 





\ Forget 

a business for 
three weeks — 
take a steam- 
ship cruise from 
New York to 
Porto Rico. 
Stop a day or 
two at interest- 
ing places 


Most luxurious hotel accommo- 
= dations on board steamer during 
ata the entire trip. All outside state- 
rooms. Weekly sailings. Special tourist 
rate, including every expense, $140. Send 
for booklets. 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO 
STEAMSHIP CO., 
12 Broadway, New York. 
or Raymond and Whitcomb Co., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 





June 20 and 29, via Gibraltar. 65 to 
Europe 87 days. Late tour Aug. 17. 9th year. 
Map; illustrated books. Japan-China; 
private tour; experienced leader. A. 
JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Associated Travel 
Exclusive Membership. Small Parties. 
Italy to Scotland. May9. $565. 70 days. 
Italy to-England. _— 15. $600. 87 days. 
Italy to pasiand. . $750. 82 days. 
En: uly 2. ey 48-60 days. 
9-10 wate. 





Scot. to Italy. July 4. 
Northern fede. uly4. -y 265. 40-45 days. 
Cultured Leaders. tineraries. 

can Travel Club, Wilminguon, Delaware 


All kinds of arpagements. 
Tickets or Tours, for EUROPE 
Scotch-English Coach Tour, $150. 14th year. 
65 day tour. select arty of ten, $500, Also 
special cheap tour, $240, N.Y. to Naples. all 
ialy Switz.,Germany, Paris, England 

id, A.M... 100 Wash hington St., Chicago, ‘Ul. 








Four Months in Europe 


Small party sails April 20. Italy, The Dolo- 
mites, Germany, Switzerland, France, En 
land, ‘Itinerary and references. 9,363, Outlook. 


A SELECT PARTY OF 
LADIES 


is being organized for an eighty-day summer 
European tour. The Lake District of Eng- 
land, Southern Scotland, the Italian lakes, 
and ten days among the Alps, are a few at- 
tractive features of the itinerary 

Address DIRECTOR, 9 "361, Outlook. 








urope. Sailing May 16 via Mediterranean, 

five countries, $350. Sailing July 4, eight 

countries, $400. Parties limited ten. Bas- 
cock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





. Egypt, etc., re- 
Travellers in Europe £8"; <t§;:7¢: 
Couriers versed in archzology, history, 
and authorized by the Italian (;overnment,can 
apply to Roman Couriers’ Society, 
Rome, Italy. Telegrams, “Curieclub,” Rome. 


Old World Tonrs 


Small select parties. High class through- 
out. Leisure and comfort. Very superior 
sightseeing. Best ste —" and hotels. Itin- 
eraries on request. Mr. and Mrs, Edward A 
Robson, 80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. v 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in comfort- 
able American home in Florence. Opportu- 
ay for artand language study. Party limited 
tofour. Terms $1.000. Address 8,236.Outlook. 


Travel Lovers Tour under the guid- 


ance of Rev. 
Geo. F. Nason, Pastor Ist Presbyterian 
Church (Pres. American Travel Club), sail- 
ing June 20. Visiting Azores, Gibraitar, Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Italian Lakes, 
Furka Pass, Brunnen,. Lucerne, Interlaken, 
Berne, Strassburg, Heidelberg, Mayence, 
Cologne, Amsterdam, Hague, Antwerp. Brus- 
sels, Paris, London, Warwick, Stratlord. -on- 
Avon, Oxford. W indsor. Optional excursion 
to Scotland. $750. 80 days. Apply promptly. 











GREECE, ITALY, SICILY Six 


tour 
sails June 22, A Limited party conducted 
by Dr. A. S. 


OOLEY, Auburndale, Mass. 


— 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
EUROPE $285 


Sailing June 15, 29. All expenses. 

tours. Lowest prcee. Particulars of k DWIh N 

JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. y, 
3350 tours, $250- 


EUROP sr fa 


ties, experienced ET ee early to 
secure membership. ASSOCIATED Trays, 
Bureau, 404 Bangor Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 


EUROPE 


Party of ladies. June 20th. Med. route. 
74 and 81 days. Fourteenth summer. Address 
Miss Barsour, 29 East 29th St., N. Y. City, 


REAL ESTATE 
_ CC ALIFORNIA 


ORANGE CO., CALIFORMA 


Fine farms; beautiful homes; healthful 
climate. CARL G. JORN, Orange, Calif, 


_ CONNECTICUT 


Brzzalows. Summer Cottages, Log Cabins, 
Every modern comfort and in the woods, 
Ideal home tor children. 68 minutes from 
New York. Write for points and pictures, 
CHARLEs BARNARD, Cedar Gate, Darien, Ct. 


CUBA 


ce’ BAN LAN DS—Best citrus fruit lands 
in the world. Small tracts, 10 to 100 acres; 
and 1,000 acre tracts for development com- 
panies. Circulars and correspondence. Cuban 
Colonial Land Company, Port Huron, Mich. 





and 
up wants 





—_$—__ 
Spring and sum. 























GOING 10 EUROPE ? 


Tell me what you want to do and [ will tell 
you what you wanttodo. Free information 
aLout best tours, routes, etc.~ 


Dr. A. S. COOLEY, Auburndale, Mass. 
Small party will 


E U R oO P E arrange for two or 


three others to jom them tor summer’s tour. 
Conductor. Moderate cost. 8,987, Outlook. 


EUROPE Three vacancies in small 
party, sailing June 20th. 
Great Britain, Norway, Denmark, France, 
Chateau district by automobile.’ Address 
Miss Exviza Potk Cocnran, Elwyn, Pa. 








MAINE 


Beautiful Islesboro 


A 43-acre farm at Islesboro, Penobscot Bay, 
Maine, the most beautiful and exclusive cot- 
tage summer resort in the United States. 
2) rods shore front; land slopes from water 
to a height ot 140 teet ; good substantial farm 
house and barn; finest view on entire island; 
fine bathing beach. A splendid property to 
develop for a summer cpome or to cut up into 
cottage lots. JOH F. CROWLEY, ll 
Maine St., Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 











G. K. TRAVEL-TOURS 


EUROPE by TRAIN or AUTO!!! 
Spring and Summer Tours from $280 
Auto Tour, Italy, Apr. 20; England, July 3 
Summer Tours: Alaska, Canada, 

California, Yellowstone Park. 
Write for Booklets. 
GILLESPIE & KINPORTS 
3 West 29th St., New York. 

1225 Green St., Philadelphia. 





Limited party. 

EUROPE A few vacancies still 
exist in a private 
party limited to Fifteen Persons to 
. ail on SS. Republic (15,000 tone) from Bos- 
on, Saturday, March 16, for a com- 
bre hensive 57-Day Tour, incladins the 
fediterranean, Italy, the Riviera. 
France and England. Privilege of 
extension. Best hotels and first-class travel 
on European railways, conforming to Pull- 
man tray el in America. Competent and edu- 
cated Conductor (no amateur) Bg entire 
to ite! = For perticniars addre: ra once 
TARSTERS’ . FC PREIGN ‘OURS, 

208 Washington St., eetcn. 


THE COLLVER TOURS 


The Collver Idea is difterent from all 
others, as different as Collver Routes are 
from those generally taken. 

JAPAN — EUROPE 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Send for Tour Books. 

368 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








12th Year. 
Tey: Austria, 

rance, in- 
cluding Chateaux of Touraine, Spain. Dr. 
M. M. Kugler, 426 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


Stewart’s Private Tours, 1907 


To England, Ireland. Scotland, 
France, Germany, The Rhine. Hol- 
land, and Belgium. Arrangements first- 
class. Best references. For itineraries and par- 
ticulars address Robert H. Stewart, 9 Wayne 
St.. Boston, Mass. Telephone Rox 1794— 


| Ag Ay ee Tours. 
Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, British Isles 








DR. FLICK fei yy 
fie History, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Univ., wi a. con- 
duct select TRAV EL-STU LUB. 
England to Italy. quae Sept. Lg Cone 
on history, art, architecture, literature, etc. 


June 29th 7 a R $315 


Southern route. Seven countries. Discount to 
party ofthree. J. P. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FOR RENT 


A House of Eleven Rooms and Bath 


Completely furnished, for season ot 197, 
Electric lights and furnace. Near water and 
Fairview Hotel. For terms apply to 

Miss G. A. Renton, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


Beautifully Located Estate 


containing about three acres. with mod- 
ern house’ and stable and tennis court. 
House is fully furnished, and furniture 
will be included in the sale. This estate 
1s sold as the owner cannot go to the 
seashore. Apply to 
T. DENNIE BOARDMAN, 
REGINALD BOARDMAN, 
56 Ames Building, Boston. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P. F. LELAND, 21 Minot Bldg., Boston, Mass Mass. 


BERKSHIRE REAL ESTATE 


I have furmshed cottages to rent, estates 
and farms to sell in and about Stockbridge. 
Parties interested will fad it to their advan- 
tage to gpply tot HE LOCAL AGENT, 
DANIE FENN, Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Spring Models 


Est. halfa 
century 


in Wash Waists 








pm, Trade Mark 


Our lines for Spring and Summer in McCutcheon’s Waists are now ready. They 
represent the very newest mode in Wash Waists, and as they are made in our own 
workrooms, we can safely guarantee the workmanship to be of the very highest charac- 
ter. In fact, in every way these Waists compare with the very best custom-made goods. 











We also carry a very attractive assortment of Imported and Domestic Lingerie 


Waists. 
and upwards. 


The former range in price from $10.00 to $75.00, and the latter at $5.00 each 


Hand Embroidered Linen Waist Patterns, $3.75 to $30.00. 


Mail orders will receive our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., N.Y. 











Every order that comes to me is treated abso- 
lutely as an individual—it has to be filled with 
a selection of granite, a design, and a carving 
treatment suited exactly to its particular needs. 

That special attention to special needs is 
wherein I claim to excel. Monument-making 
has been my life work, and in every item—and 
price one of the most important—-I guarantee 
satisfaction. 


Let me send you my free illustrated 
booklet on memorials. 


J. L. MILLER 


(Tee Site) 45 Liberty St. QUINCY, MASS. 











COMMISSIONER JAMES S. HARLAN 
said at the conclusion of the 
United States Interstate Commerce Commission 
held in Minneapolis last December: 


“This is the country, it seems 
to me, that is going to do things from 
now on. The investigation has presented 
a panoramic view of its resources, its peo- 
ple, its wealth and possibilities that has 
made a deep impression upon my mind. 

“If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
investigation has not revealed anything 
else, it has proved that the greatest 
thing in the United States is the 
Northwest.”” 


We deal in all classes of Northwestern 
Securities at first hand. It will pay any bona 
fide investor to investigate our offerings fully. 


Wells & Dickey Co. 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: $500,000 


Minneapolis, Minr. 
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In an editorial para- 
graph in The Outlook 
of two weeks ago an 
injustice was done to 
the Niagara Falls Power Company. As 
Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, the counsel 
who appeared before Secretary Taft on 
behalf of that company, states in a letter 
on another page, the disgraceful condi- 
tions which Secretary Taft seeks to 
remove are not in any degree chargeable 
to the Niagara Falls Power Company. 
The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and 
Manufacturing Company, an_ entirely 
distinct concern, is solely responsible 
for the defacement of the beauty of the 
gorge at the point in question. ‘The 
Niagara Falls Power Company has made 
commendable and successful efforts to 
erect its buildings and maintain its 
grounds in a form attractive to the eye 
and appropriate to their situation. It is 
fair that this effort of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company to preserve as far as 
possible the zsthetic beauty of Niagara 
should be recognized. It must also be 
admitted that there are those, like Mr. 
H. G. Wells, the English Socialist, who 
believe that Niagara Falls harnessed to 
the industrial service of all the people is 
a nobler spectacle than the splendid 
untouched waterfall of the days of the 
French explorers. It is also true, as Mr. 
Stetson intimates, that esthetic, moral, or 
social reformers ought scrupulously to re- 
frain from employing subterfuges or eva- 
sion. But there is left the main issue, as 
The Outlook sees it, of the Niagara con- 
test, an issue which is much broader and 
more fundamental than the question of 
the industrial development of Niagara 
Falls. Are the statutory rights in pri- 
vate property superior to the right of the 
people through the State to regulate the 
uses of that private property so that it 
shall not infringe upon the public wel- 


The Government 
and 
Niagara Falls 
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fare? If Niagara Falls is to become 
primarily a source of industrial power, 
the public has a right, both moral and 
legal, to regulate that development in the 
interest of the whole people. When 


public rights and private rights come 
into collision, the inevitable limitations 
of the latter cannot be called spoliations. 


@ 


Is life reasonably 
safe in the United 
States? In an ad- 
dress at Nashville, Tennessee, last week 
Judge Thomas, of Alabama, gave many 
figures which are far from reassuring. 
He compared the homicides in this 
country with the homicides in other civi- 
lized lands in proportion to population. 
Taking the figures for 1905, in Australia 
there were 20 homicides per million 
inhabitants ; in England and Wales, 8.4 
per million; in Japan, 14 per million; 
in the Dominion of Canada, our neigh- 
bor, 12.4 per million. In Germany, in 
1899, the number was 4.6. It is shame- 
ful to discover, in the light of these 
figures, that in the United States the 
number of homicides per million inhab- 
itarits was, in 1905, 115, and in 1906, 118. 
Only Italy among European nations has 
a worse record, and we have to gq back 
several years to find it. Moreover, while 
in Italy the proportion of homicides has 
been decreasing. in the United States it 
has been increasing, until it now sur- 
passes that of Italy. The United States 
seems to be approaching the standard 
of Mexico, where people kill one another 
at the rate of 142.1 per million. Even 
there vast improvement has been made. 
The United States seems to be the only 
civilized country (with the exceptionjof the 
Dominion of Canada) where homicides 
are actually increasing, as it is the coun- 
try with the worst record in homicides 
335 
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among the nations of first rank. What is 
the cause? Judge Thomas convincingly 
eliminates climate, national traits, racial 
characteristics, forms of government, 
illiteracy, density of population, Two 
obvious explanations rise to almost every 
American’s mind. One is the vast num- 
ber of foreign-born people in this land. 
It is easy to lay homicides to the door 
of the immigrant. Judge Thomas pre- 
sents figures which seem to acquit the 
alienelement. Some of the facts bearing 
on this point are stated by Judge Thomas 
as follows : 


The South is not affected by it. In New 
England, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
with the lowest rate of homicides, have most 
immigrantand emigrant classes; Connecticut, 
with twice the rate of homicide as Massa- 
chusetts, has about the same rate of mixed 
population; and Rhode Island, with about 
three times the rate of homicide of Connecti- 
cut,does not exceed it by ten per cent. of 
immigrant and emigrant people, and has less 
of this element than Vermont and New 
Hampshire, yet has eleven times their rate of 
homicides. Nevada with the highest and 
Vermont the lowest rate of homicide have 
emigrant and immigrant populations within 
ten per cent. of each other. In the Pacific 
States the proportion of homicides and immi- 
grant and emigrant people seem to have 
little relation. Nevada, with four times the 
rate of homicides of Wyoming, has the same 
rate of mixed population. Colorado, with 
more than twice as many homicides as Wash- 
ington, has the same rate of mixed people. 


The other obvious retort is that the 
negro is responsible. It is true that the 
negro population is more guilty than the 
white ; but Judge Thomas makes this 
rejoinder : 

If one should charge to the negro five- 
sixths and to the whites one-sixth of the homi- 


cides committed, as stated by Lombroso, 
there would be 1,976 homicides annually that 


he admits were committed by the whites; - 


and if then we deduct the negro population 
from the total population, it would still give 
the whites a rate per million of more than 
Austria or Belgium, five times as much as 
Germany, three times that of England, and 
twice that of France or Japan. However, 
the fact is that there were 4,425 white homi- 
cidai prisoners, at the time given above, to a 
white population of 66,990,000, or sixty-six 
white homicidal prisoners per million white 
oe which is three times (or more) as 
oad as that of most European countries ex- 
cept Italy and Spain, and exceeds that of 
Spain by thirty-two per cent. 


Judge Thomas thus refutes the argu- 
ments of those who ascribe the preva- 
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lence of homicide in the United States 
to the immigrant and the negro. 


@ 


In a single phrase 
may be stated the 
real cause, as Judge 
Thomas finds it, for the unenviable emi- 
nence of the United States in homicides, 
It is “ excessive individualism.” Where 
the people are sensitive to their duties 
to society, homicides are few; where 
the people are unrestrained by what 
may be called social conscience, and 
are swayed by personal considerations, 
homicides are numerous. This excess- 
ive individualism is exhibited in many 
forms. It shows itself in those courts 
that emphasize technicalities for the 
defense of accused individuals at a great 
cost to society; it shows itself in those 
juries that are swayed by sentimental- 
ity in seeing, for instance, the grief or 
suffering of a guilty prisoner’s wife and are 
heedless of the danger to society involved 
in the freeing of the prisoner; it shows 
itself in the “ pistol habit ” of the West 
and the South, and of communities in 
other sections; it shows itself in the 
pardons granted by Governors in re- 
sponse to pathetic appeals or as a result 
of fear that the convict’s guilt may not 
have been mathematically demonstrated. 
Judge Thomas recalls the escape of 
criminals on such grounds as these: 
because of “an old soldier father ;” be- 
cause the prisoner’s mother had become 
insane ; because the prisoner’s little son 
had pleaded for him; because the pris- 
oner was a woman. Have not low 
standards of honor and duty toward 
society, Judge Thomas inquires, “ taken 
shape in organic and statute law, now 
directing, now restraining, the enforce- 
ment?” Judge Thomas looks over the 
“ bird’s-eye view of American life as 
given by the Chicago Daily Tribune,” 
and notes the vast increase in manu- 
factures, in trade, and in products of 
the soil, the concomitant “ large increase 
in robberies, larcenies, and embezzle- 
ments, homicidesand suicides of alarming 
number,” and “ no proportionate general 
increase in the last twenty-six years in 
the number of legal hangings ;” and he 
comments: “ We can but be impressed 
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that when the individual is pursuing self- 
ish ends he has been very active, and 
where doing for the general good or 
supposed general good he has been pas- 
sive.” No more serious criticism of the 
American people has ever been delivered 
than this. Unhappily, it seems to be 
only. too easily corroborated. The easy 
good nature of Americans with regard 
to all public matters is daily demon- 
strated. It has encouraged the political 
boss, it has permitted the growth of cor- 
rupting corporations, it has allowed the 
vile tenements to exist, it has compla- 
cently watched the despoiling of forests, 
it has ignored menaces to life on our 
railways, and, as Judge Thomas convinc- 
ingly shows, this deadly good. nature, 
this soft-hearted, soft-neaded willingness 
to let public matters wait on private pref- 
erences, is more than anything else re- 
sponsible for crimes of violence. The 
sermon that Judge Thomas preaches 
is not of the sort that smug congrega- 
tions call “enjoyable.” We wish that 
many might hear it, and of those who 
hear that many might heed. 


® 


The most serious epidemic 
of disease that has af- 
flicted Chicago and its 
suburbs within the last fifteen years 
seems now to be subsiding after a con- 
tinuance of three weeks. Scarlet fever 
has been most prevalent, the number of 
cases of that ailment approximating six 
thousand in the city, according to phy- 
sicians’ reports to the Department of 
Health. Of diphtheria cases the num- 
ber has been somewhat less than twenty- 
five hundred in the same three weeks. 
[In a minor degree, measles has been 
epidemic. One bright spot in the record 
for a city that has boasted for years of 
its freedom from contagion and prevent- 
able disease is the fact that the type of 
disease has been “light.” Since the 
first of January to the middle of last 
week the total number of deaths from 
scarlet fever has been 149; from diph- 
theria, 98. Health officials point to 
the fact, by way of contrast, that during 
the first month of the year 592 persons 
died of pneumonia and 326 of consump- 
tion. More, they say, died of cancer 
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than of diphtheria. Nevertheless the 
alarm has been a real one. Many families 
have taken their children out of town ; 
thousands have kept their children out 
of schools ; a few church services have 
been stopped; many social gatherings 
have been abandoned ; and in some of 
the parks even skating has been discour- 
aged because the congregating of the 
young was deemed unadvisable. The 
seriousness of the epidemic was no 
sooner realized by the people than there 
fell upon the Chicago Health Commis- 
sioner and his staff an avalanche of crit- 
icism and complaint. It fell to the lot 
of the health authorities of two suburbs— 
Evanston and Oak Park—to grasp the 
situation before Chicago officials awoke 
to it. In Evanston it was found that 
nearly all of one hundred and forty 
cases of scarlet fever were in a restricted 
area, in houses supplied with milk by 
one large concern from one receiving 
station. The Evanston officers quickly 
cut off the milk supply, while the Chicago 
and State health authorities were con- 
tending that there was no danger of con- 
tagion from this source. Subsequently 
both of the latter sent inspectors to the 
dairy under suspicion, and stopped the 
shipping of milk from that point. 


® 


But it has not been dem- 
onstrated that milk was 
the ruling cause of the 
epidemic generally; physicians say it is 
but one of many avenues of infection. 
In the suburbs all of the schouls aid 
churches were closed for a time, but it was 
thought unwise to take this step in the 
city. The authorities considered that the 
children were under better public health 
control while in school. And just here 
is one of the chief points of criticism as 
to Chicago’s health methods. Since the 
schqols opened in September there had 
been but fourteen health inspectors at 
work guarding more than three hundred 
and fifty public school buildings! Once 
the gravity of the situation was partly 
comprehended, the Health Commissioner 
called on the Council Finance Com- 
mittee for authority to hire one hun- 
dred inspectors temporgrily. Unde the 
stress of popular clamor this appeal was 
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instantly granted. A few days later the 
Commissioner asked for two hundred 
and fifty more emergency doctors, and 
the authority this time was speedily 
given. Had one hundred inspectors been 
working in the schools since autumn, 
it is believed that the epidemic would 
have been averted. In the height of the 
panic it was found that the afflicted 
houses were not all placarded, the 
Health Commissioner having concluded 
that this ordinance was unwise, inas- 
much as it led some doctors to hide 
their cases. The City Council then per- 
emptorily ordered that every house be 
placarded. Then, when the health offi- 
cials had been urged into that activity 
which people thought commensurate 
with the needs of the hour, they were 
able to throw a large share of the blame 
on the Council Health Committee— 
which is made up of the less efficient 
Aldermen—by quoting the health bulle- 
tins issued in October and again in 
December. These bulletins appealed 
for more school inspectors and warned 
directly against threatened scarlet fever 
epidemic, but the Aldermen paid no heed 
and so matters drifted on until the crisis. 
Then came abundant, if late, activity. 
It is believed that the best guard against 
a recurrence of the trouble is efficient 
school inspection, and this is Chicago’s 
first lesson out of the passing situation. 
The second lesson, which will be learned 
unless the scare abates too rapidly, is 
the need of an adequate hospital for con- 
tagious diseases. This might have been 
Chicago’s for the asking for the last four 
or five years, but the Aldermen, under 
pressure from citizens, have practically 
barred such an institution out of the city 
by setting up impossible conditions in the 
way of frontage consents. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold McCormick have been ready to 
expend practically a million dollars on 
building and endowment whenever they 
should be allowed to purchase a site 
where a license might be secured; but 
the Council—and the citizens—have 
stood in the way. Had such a hospital 
existed in Chicago this winter, much 
suffering and hardship, spread of disease, 
and probably many deaths would have 
been averted. The Council just now is 
in the temper to’modify its hospital ordi- 
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nance. Will it do so before the impulse 
is gone? Physicians like Dr. Frank 
Billings, President of the State Board of 
Charities, pointing out that the cause of 
scarlet fever is unknown, say that one 
great hope in such a hospital is that its 
laboratory advantages may lead to the 
discovery of the germ—if it is a germ— 
and thence to a serum. 


® 


“The largest sum 
ever given by a 
man in the history 
of the race for any social or philanthropic 
purpose.” Thus the General Education 
Board characterizes the latest benefac- 
tion of John D. Rockefeller. Thirty-two 
million dollars will be placed by him 
before April 1 in the care of the General 
Education Board. The size of the gift 
is, however, but incidental to its real 
importance. If it were-not so large, it 
would be, of course, less effectual ; but 
its real greatness lies in the object to 
which it is devoted and the means se- 
lected for the accomplishment of its 
purpose. The object is really the direct- 
ing of educational development in the 
United States; the means is an inde- 
pendent board of men who have long 
had this object in view as an ideal. The 
General Education Board holds its cor- 
porate rights by virtue of the Federal 
Congress. It is permitted by its char- 
ter to do “any valuable educational 
work ” within this country. The Board is 
self-perpetuating. It is made up of men 
who have for years been studying the 
conditions of education in the United 
States. Its Chairman, Mr. Frederick T. 
Gates, has had the imagination and ex- 
ecutive ability to work for the formula- 
tion of an educational policy that would 
include not one institution or one State, 
but the whole Nation. Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, the Secretary of the Board, by 
traveling and observation has become 
an expert on tue condition of American 
educational institutions; and his imagi- 
native foresight enables him to use his 
knowledge in directing a large policy. 
All the members of the Board, every one 
of them well known as a leader either in 
business or in education, have regarded 


A King’s Ransom for 
American Education 


-the problem before them as one calling 
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for educational statesmanship. In 1902 
Mr. Rockefeller intrusted to the Board 
one million dollars for the promotion of 
education in the South; later he gave 
into the keeping of the Board ten million 
dollars for the promotion of collegiate 
(as distinct from academic) education 
throughout the United States. With 
these funds, and others that have been 
intrusted to it, the Board has been able to 
act as a gardener, pruning here, fertilizing 
there; planting in barren places, and, 
if not actually destroying, yet at least 
neglecting, growths that were unhealthy 
or unneeded, Its power, however, has 
heretofore been limited because the 
money at its disposal has been desig- 
nated for special ends. In this latest 
gift Mr. Rockefeller practically says that 
he trusts the Board’s wisdom and the 
wisdom of future generations more con- 
fidently than his own. One-third of the 
new gift he gives unconditionally to the 
general endowment fund of the Board. 
The income from that may be used as 
the Board directs. As to the rest, he 


reserves to himself and his son the right 


to decide later if it is to be devoted to 
special objects. With this financial 
power in its control, the General Educa- 
tion Board is in position to do what no 
other body in this country can, at present, 
even attempt. It can determine largely 
what institutions shall grow, and, in some 
measure, what shall stand still or decay. 
It can look over the territory of the 
Nation, note the places where there is 
a famine of learning, and start new edu- 
cational plants of any species it chooses, 
or revive old ones. It can do in many 
ways what the Government does for 
education in France or Germany. Its 
power will be enormous; it seems as 
if it might be able really to determine 
the character of American education. 
The funds it holds represent only a frac- 
tion of the amounts which it will really 
control; by giving a sum to an institu- 
tion on condition that the institution 
raise an equal or a greater amount, it 
will be able to direct much larger 
amounts than it possesses. More than 
that, it will become increasingly an ad- 
viser of philanthropists. Even now its 
counsel is sought and its judgment 
determines the course of philanthropists 
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‘who, without expert knowledge, desire 


to aid. education. Moreover, it can ad- 
minister any gift intrusted to it without 
cost, as its administrative expenses are 
already provided for ; so that the pérson 
who wishes to give a hundred dollars 
for education may put that sum into its 
hands with the knowledge that the money 
will be used exclusively for an educa- 
tional purpose. In these ways it is esti- 
mated that the Board will be the means, 
within the next decade, of controlling 


‘from one to two hundred millions of 


dollars. 
@ 

The withdrawal of Sen- 
ator John F. Dryden, of 
New Jersey, from the 
contest for the Republican nomination 
for the United States Senate, and the 
election of Mr. Frank O. Briggs, the 
present Treasurer of the State of New 
Jersey, ended a contest in which the 
whole country was interested. The de- 
feat of Senator Dryden in the campaign 
for re-election was a decided though not 
a decisive and final victory for the reform 
element among the Republicans of the 
State. The agitation against Senator 
Dryden’s re-election was directed, not at 
his personal character, but at his affilia- 
tions; he is atype of public man against 


The New Jersey 
Senatorship 


-whose appearance in political life in this 


country there is a growing antagonism, 
deep-seated and far-reaching, which aims 
at the entire separation of money-making 
from politics and politics from money- 
making. New Jersey has still much to do 
in the way of dealing with public affairs in 
arational way. This fact was shown, first, 
by what appears to have been the domi- 
nant feeling that the nomination must 
go, not to the best man in the State, but 
to some one from the southern séction. 
It went, therefore, to Mr. Frank O. 
Briggs, who now holds the position of 
Treasurer of the State and Chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, and 
who was Mr. Dryden’s legatee. He is 
in the prime of life; was born in New 
Hampshire ; graduated from the Phillips 
Fxeter Academy; entered West Point, 
from which he was graduated in 1872; 
served five years in the United States 
Infantry ; went to Trenton and became 
associated: with tLe Roebling Company, 
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of which he is now the assistant treasurer; 
he was Mayor of Trenton from 1899 to 
1902, and was appointed State Treasurer 
in the latter year; he has been twice 
sent to the Legislature, and three years 
ago he was put at the head of the Re- 
publican State Committee, conducting 
the campaign which resulted in the 
election of Governor Stokes; he has 
also been for a number of years a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education. 
There is nothing against the new Sen- 
ator except the fact that he is regarded 
as a machine man, and that he was the 
choice of Senator Dryden as his succes- 
sor. The fact that he has been . con- 
nected with large corporations does not 
disqualify him from dealing with public 
affairs from the standpoint of public 
interest. Indeed, his attitude on the 
taxation of corporations justifies the 
hope that he may treat public questions 
as a statesman and not as a represent- 
ative of special interests or political fac- 
tions. Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, 


is a conspicuous example of the ability 
of a man who has served great corpora- 
tions and who is equally capable of serv- 


ing great public interests. The doubt 
in the case of Senator-elect Briggs con- 
cerns his conception of politics. If he 
belongs to the old order of politicians 
who represent business rather than pub- 
lic interests, the people of the State will 
have to face the fact that they must 
remain practically unrepresented in the 
United States Senate until a new elec- 
tion takes place. Mr. Kean, the other 
Senator, is, unfortunately, a negligible 
quantity. The people under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Colby have scored a victory, 
but they are only at the beginning of the 
campaign for the redemption of the State 
from machine control. 


@ 


The fifty-three Labor 
members who are 
now in the House of 
Commons have influenced in a remark- 
able degree both the legislative and the 
administrative policy of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Government. Their most 
striking legislative success is the Trades 
Disputes Act, which protects trade union 
funds from judgments in the law courts 


Labor Successes in 
the New Parliament 
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like that in the memorable Taff Vale case, 
and makes a more satisfactory settlement 
from the trade union point of view of 
the law as to picketing at strikes. Prior 
to the Taff Vale decision, which was 2 
disastrous one for the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Railway Servants, it had never 
been supposed that trade union funds 
could be assailed. This act relieves 
trades unions from financial responsi- 
bility for acts for which other organ- 
izations are liable, and is a piece of 
special legislation of a kind that labor 
organizations, if they were far-sighted, 
would fight. -It is said in defense of 
this rank class legislation that the older 
English trade unions accumulate funds 
for benevolent purposes as well as for de- 
fense or aggression ; that they pay their 
members out-of-work, sick, and super- 
annuation allowances, and make grants 
for funerals; that it would have needed a 
complete reorganization of the financial 
arrangements of the unions to have put 
these benevolent funds beyond the reach 
of the sheriff’s officer. They have always 
constituted much of the cohesive strength 
ofthe unions. Nevertheless, in claiming 
for themselves an exemption denied by 
law to other organizations, the trades 
unions have, in the judgment of The 
Outlook, violated a principle which they 
ought to uphold, and made a serious 
blunder in tactics which may bring 
confusion to them in the future. Next 
in importance to the Trades Disputes 
Act is the amendment and extension 
of the employers’ liability code—an 
extension which brings seamen and 
domestic servants within the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and which is designed to reduce the 
occasions for lawsuits in the adminis- 
tration of the act. .The permissive act 
under which local school authorities can 
provide meals for needy children is a 
Socialistic rather than a Labor measure. 
But the Labor men were responsible for 
its introduction. They all supported it; 
and the Labor and Radical members 
from Scotland were especially affronted 
when, chiefly at the instigation of. Sir 
Henry Craik, who represents the Scotch 
universities in the House of Commons, the 
House of Lords carried the amendment 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh excluding 
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Scotland from the scope of the act. Sir 
Henry Craik was the only Scotch mem- 
ber in the Commons who opposed the 
bill. His opposition there was quite 
futile ; but his attitude on the measure 
has added strength to the growing move- 
ment for ending university representa- 
tion—English or Scotch—in the House 
of Commons, 


@ 


The question of a 
compulsory eight- 
hour day for min- 
ers again came before the House of 
Commons in the unusually prolonged 
session of 1906. There is some lack 
of agreement on this question. The 
miners of Lancashire and Yorkshire, of 
the Midlands and South Wales, as well 
as the miners of Scotland, are in favor of 
legislation. The miners of Durham and 
Northumberland, led by veteran mem- 
bers of the House of Commons of such 
high standing as the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Burt and Mr. Charles Fenwick, Deputy 
Chairman of Committees (both miners 
by trade and both miners’ trade union 


Administrative 
Concessions to Labor 


officials) oppose the Eight Hours Day 
Bill; and as a result.of this division of 
opinion among the men most concerned, 
the Government has referred the ques- 


tion to a Royal Commission. Many 
administrative changes in favor of labor 
were announced during the session. 
Recognition was given by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, Postmaster- jeneral, to the paid 
officials of the postal and telegraph clerks’ 
associations, a recognition persistently 
refused to trade-unionism in the Post- 
Office during the Tory régime; and by 
a departmental order issued at the in- 
stance of Mr. Lloyd George, President 
of the Board of Trade, seamen’s union 
secretaries or other trade union officials 
may now appear on behalf of seamen in 
(isputes as to wages or conditions of 
service between seamen and‘ship cap- 
tains which come before the Iocal marine 
hoards at the ports. During the session 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst retired from the 
representation of Leicester; and to the 
seat he had occupied Mr. Franklin 
C‘homasson, the proprietor of the Trib- 
une, the new London Liberal morning 
newspaper, was elected. Mr. Broadhurst 
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was the third trade union representa- 
tive in the House of Commons, having 
been elected for Stoke as far back as 
1880. The trade-unionists who pre- 
ceded him were the late Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald (1874-1881) and Mr. Burt, 
who was elected in the same year as Mr. 
Macdonald, and who has ever since 
represented Morpeth. Mr. Broadhurst, 
when he retired, was grouped neither 
with the trade union members nor the 
Independent Labor party. He was of 
the third group—the Labor-Liberals. 
Of the Labor men who came prominently 
to the front in the new Parliament—be- 
sides Mr. Burns, who is now of Cabinet 
rank, and by his work on the Local Gov- 
ernment Board has amply justified his 
inclusion in the Campbell-Bannerman 
Administration—Mr, David Shackleton, 
secretary of a Lancashire textile union, 
and of the Independent Labor group, 
achieved most distinction by his work in 
committee on the Trades Disputes Bill 
and on the bill extending the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1897. The Inde- 
pendent Labor group, with Mr. Keir 
Hardie as leader, still sit on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, with the Irish 
Nationalists as neighbors; and, like the 
Nationalists, they hold the Government 
at arm’s length. They nominated two 
candidates against Liberals at by-elec- 
tions—at Workington and at Leeds. 
They did not capture either seat ; but at 
Workington their persistence lost the 
seat to the Tories. For a vacancy in 
Derbyshire, which now exists, the Liberal 
whips have adopted a miners’ trade 
union official. “The seat is safely Lib- 
eral; so that in the session of 1907 the 
number of Labor men will be the same 
as it was in the session of 1906, before 
the retirement of Mr. Broadhurst. 


& 


The entrance of the 
Mexican Government 
into the railway busi- 
ness is a significant event in the world 
of transportation. On the discovery of 
oil-fields in Mexico several years ago, 
parties identified with the interests of 
the Standard Oil Company secured con- 
trol of the Mexican Central Railway, 
and there seemed reason to believe that 
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they were also aiming to acquire the 
Mexican National Railway. Fearing 
that the country’s entire transportation 
service might ultimately fall under the 
oil monopoly’s domination, the Mexican 
Government secured control not only of 
the National but also of the Interna- 
tional and the Interoceanic Railways. 
These have since been operated under 
one management as “The National 
Lines of Mexico.” The merger just 
completed adds to these lines the Mexi- 
can Central and the Hidalgo and North- 
eastern. While the Government also con- 
trols the Vera Cruz and Pacific and the 
Tehuantepec Railways, these will for the 
present be operated independently. The 
Tehuantepec Railway was the other day 
opened to the public by President Diaz. 
The onlylines of much size left in private 
control are the Mexican Railway, be- 
tween the capital and Vera Cruz; the 
Pan-American, reaching to the Guate- 
malan frontier; the Sonora extension of 
the Southern Pacific, and that portion 
of the Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient 
Railway which is under construction 
across northern Mexico. The most 
notable feature of the Government’s 
action seems to us hardly so much its 
magnitude as its negotiation without any 
cash outlay—the Government simply 
lending its credit to guarantee the interest 
and principal of the second mortgage 
bonds, these being preceded by an issue 
of prior lien bonds and by three classes of 
stock. Since the present earnings of 
the property seem sufficient to’ meet all 
charges, the Government deems the risk 
of burdening its treasury worth taking. 
On the other hand, Government indorse- 
ment is a sufficiently valuable considera- 
tion to make it worth while for those 
recently in control to transfer their con- 
trol to the nation. All of the conces- 
sions stipulate that at the end of ninety- 
nine years the property shall revert to 
the Government. The corporation to 
be organized to take over the merged 
companies will have a capitalization 
exceeding a hundred million dollars in 
our money. Of a board of twenty-one 
directors, with headquarters in Mexico, 
twelve members will reside in the capital 
of that country and nine in this country. 
The accomplishment of Government 
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control is due chiefly to the efforts of 
Sefior Limantour, Mexico’s Minister of 
Finance, to whose ability the increas- 
ingly gratifying monetary position of his 
country is also due. If one of Sefior 
Limantour’s motives has been to prevent 
the great trusts from getting a foothold 
in Mexico, others have been to eliminate 
unnecessary competition, to improve 
operation, and to bring harmony by 
means of combination. In his success 
we see a reconciliation of the principles 
of government ownership and those of 
private corporations, a union of the 
management by the government in the 
interests of the public with the flexibility 
of private operation. We shall follow 
the development of the Mexican plan 
with interest. 


@ 


An unusual convention in 
which representatives of 
sixteen States took part lately adjourned 
at Denver—the Dry Farming Congress. 
Its object was to encourage settlement 
on the high plains, the “ semi-arid ” sec- 
tion of the West, by spreading the teach- 
ings of the newest theory in agriculture. 
This theory is that, by proper tillage 
and scientific methods of conserving the 
moisture, profitable crops can be raised 
where the rainfall is less than twenty 
inches annually, in a territory heretofore 
looked upon as fitted only for pasture 
and such crop-raising as could be accom- 
plished by irrigation. The enthusiasts 
of the new idea declare that farming can 
be carried on to the very foothills of the 
Rockies, thus bringing into the produc- 
tive area of the West a territory four 
hundred miles north and south, and over 
a hundred miles ‘wide, not to mention 
other portions of the interior where rain- 
fall is below the usual requirements for 
successful agriculture. No particular 
secrecy attends the plans. First place 
seems to be given to a thorough pulveriz- 
ing of the surface by frequent cultivation, 
securing thereby a “ dust blanket ” whose 
function is to absorb all the moisture 
that falls, and to retain it after it has 
fallen. If all the rainfall can be kept 
on the land, instead of allowing it to rush 
to the streams, and so seaward, and if 
evaporation can be arrested, these scien- 
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tific farmers claim, one full crop can be 
raised every two years at least—in years 
of generous rainfall every year. They 
point to successful experiment farms as 
proof of their accomplishments. We 
may make discount on the more buoyant 
statements. It is somewhat suspicious 
that the most enthusiastic advocates are 
connected with real estate companies 
and are seeking buyers for land; it 
should be remembered, also, that the 
past three years, during which the new 
agricultural cult has risen, have been 
seasons of excessive rainfall for the high 
plains country. But even with these 
allowances the dry farming idea has 
much merit. It is based on _ better 
methods of tillage and the adaptation of 
means to conditions in a businesslike 
and intelligent manner. The Govern- 
ment is about to establish experiment 
stations in the semi-arid belt to deter- 
mine what crops and what tillage are 
best—a distinct concession to the dry 
farming theory, for a few years ago such 
an undertaking would have been ridi- 
culed as a waste of effort. Much has 
been done for irrigation and the terri- 


tory that can be reached by ditches and 


laterals. If now the upland plains 
beyond the reach of running streams 
can be brought to reasonably profitable 
cultivation, this country will be utilizing 
its soil to the utmost. Dry farming may 
not accomplish all claimed for it, espe- 
cially when drought comes—and the 
Government weather service declares that 
the climate of the high plains is not per- 
manently changed—but it is encouraging 
intelligent agriculture. If settlers and 
investors will consider it as a promising 
experiment rather than as an accom- 
plished fact, when applied to the territory 
of least rainfall east of the Rockies, it 
will do the West much good. 


& 


An organization with 
seven hundred _ thou- 
sand farmers as mem- 
bers, designed to control the marketing 
of grain, has, it is stated, established in 
Chicago headquarters from which it 
will direct the producers of the Middle 
West. It aims notglone at raising the 
price of wheat and cotton, but aims to 
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eliminate the middleman’s profit in sell- 
ing the output of Western farms and 
ranches. Many attempts at accomplish- 
ing this, ranging from the social Grange 
to the political Farmers’ Alliance, have 
been made, and all have failed. A 
looseness of organization when dealing 
with farmers widely separated and un- 


- willing to undertake co-operative effort 


on a large scale has been the inevitable 
result of these unions. This modern 
undertaking evidently is not free from 
such dangers, for it is reported that the 
cotton-raisers of western Texas, to the 
number of one hundred thousand or 
more, have seceded from the central 
organization and will manage their own 
affairs. Lectures by itinerant organ- 
izers and conventions for the display of 
oratory will not hold a nation-wide organ- 
ization together, much less one composed 
of farmers, and this new union must 
have behind it a direct, simple plan for 
betterment of the agricultural communi- 
ties if it is to win permanently. The 
farmer almost alone of the toilers of the 
world has kept his independent way; 
he has no walking delegate, no union 
scale, no system of licensed apprentice- 
ship. Neither has he indulged in high 
finance nor in the formation of powerful 
trusts. Yet upon his labors is based 
much of the prosperity that makes pos- 
sible the trust magnate’s development. 
It is possible that the new union has 
seven hundred thousand members, but 
unless they are held with unyielding 
force and obey the directorate as one 
man, if will have little effect in realizing 
the dream of “dollar wheat,” which 
seems to be the Western farmer’s ideal 
of material bliss. If the farmers of the 
Nation succeed in raising materially the 
price of their crops at initial points, the 
consumer must prepare to pay more for 
the finished product when delivered at 
his door—unless the rise to the farmer 
shall come, not from the consumer, but 
in lessened expense of getting the prod- 
uct to market. Some day this may be 
accomplished, but reports concerning 
the present undertaking do not indicate 
that it is to succeed. permanently in 
changing the American farmer’s condi: 
tion—which, by the way, is not one of 
great suffering. It may, however, proye 
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helpful in showing the advantage of 
co-operation, and some localities may 
derive benefit. It will be interesting to 
see if there are secured the benefits to 
which a membership as large as that 
claimed should entitle the new union. 


@ 


It is very easy to point out 
the overcrowding of all 
means of conveyance in 
the city of New York, but it is not so 
easy to indicate the ways in which this 
overcrowding may be obviated or less- 
ened. The editorial on “The Dis- 
comforts of New York” which appeared 
in these columns a few weeks ago has 
prompted a correspondent to call atten- 
tion to one very interesting element in 
the problem—the direct relation between 
the height of buildings and the conges- 
tion of the means of travel to and from 
the localities in which these great build- 
ings are erected. The population of a 
large office building during business 
hours is equal to that which fills a 
theater or a church covering the same 
area of ground-space. It would be easy 
to imagine the condition of half a mile 
of highway if it were lined with build- 
ings of this capacity. The Outlook’s 
correspondent is over-moderate in his 
statement. Some of the great buildings 
in the city contain as many persons as 
live in good-sized country or suburban 
towns. To transfer the population of a 
good-sized town or of a large theater and 
put it qn a very smal] area of ground by 
means of a tall building, and then multi- 
ply these buildings within a small area, 
is to create the situation in which New 
York finds itself. The metropolis, as 
this correspondent points out, adds one 
or two stories to its height every year, 
and the condition produced may be 
brought before the mind by imagining 
one building of vast size on Manhattan 
Island with a limited number of exits 
in the form of ferries, railways, and 
bridges. This building contained enough 
people, years ago, to use every exit 
almost to its full capacity. It has gone 
on year by year adding to its height 
without adding proportionately to its 
number of exits, with the result that at 
certain hours in the morning and eve- 
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ning these exits are crowded to the point 
of suffocation. In the meantime people 
are pouring into the city in great tides, 
not only for business but for pleasure 
purposes ; and every new hotel, no mat- 
ter what its capacity, is no sooner opened 
than it is filled. Unless the city is to be 
honeycombed by subterranean tunnels 
or penetrated by railways built on cause- 
ways, there seems to be no prospect of 
permanent relief until! some form of 
aerial navigation is discovered. 


@ 


The First International 
Exposition of Safety 
Devices and Industrial 
Hygiene has just been held in New York 
City, under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Social Service. Public atten- 
tion was fittingly called to it on its open- 
ing by a dinner at which Governor 
Hughes made a significant address. 
“We shudder,” said Mr. Hughes, “at 
the carnage of war, but we give little 
attention to the perils of our industrial 
army, and to the useless sacrifice of life 
and productive efficiency which is the 
result of preventable accidents in indus- 
try... . From the experience of other 
countries the conclusion is forced upcn 
us that a very large proportion of the 
injuries which annually occur in this 
country are wholly unnecessary.”* It was 
the purpose of this exposition to demon- 
strate the improved methods which would 
prevent this annual sacrifice. Not only 
were there a large number of photographs 
showing these methods as adopted in 
foreign countries, but many of the safe- 
guarded machines themselves were shown 
in actual operation. Many foreign cities 
have permanent exhibitions, of this kind, 
and they have proved of great public 
utility. America has up to this time 
been extremely negligent in the matter of 
accident prevention, and the Exposition 
of Safety. Devices comes at an opportune 
moment. It is hoped that a permanent 
Museum of Safety Devices may be estab- 
lished as a result of the interest aroused. 
No more important agent for the promo- 
tion: of social welfare than a bureau of ac- 
cident prevention can be instituted in our 
great manufacturing centers. It is an 
encouraging sign of the times that Gov- 
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ernor Hughes has given the movement 
his indorsement. Governors and legis- 
lators in other States would do well to 
follow his example. On another page 


the Spectator speaks more particularly 
of some phases of this highly important 
exhibition, 


® 


Rivers have always appealed 
to the poetic nature of the 
sensitive. It may be that the 
motion of the water, by subtle sugges- 
tion, sets in operation the flow of lan- 
guage. A large collection of verse might 
be made dealing with the Oxus, the 
Indus, the Euphrates, the Nile, the 
Tiber, the Rhine, the Danube, the Loire, 
the Charles, the Hudson, the Missis- 
sippi; but the latest river to liberate the 
imagination and inflame the poetic sense 
is the long-neglected Tombigbee, a stream 
which has suffered somewhat by the 
unfortunate suggestiveness of its name. 
The House of Representatives, long the 
nursery, not to say the hotbed, of fervid 
and flamboyant eloquence, has produced 
another great orator in the person of one 
of the Representatives from Mississippi. 
Poetry flows, sometimes, on unexpected 
occasions and receives its initial impulse 
from very prosaic incidents; one would 
hardly have expected the debate on 
the River and Harbor Bill, long associ- 
ated with plans of far-seeing lobbyists, 
to evoke a lyrical flow of speech only 
paralleled by a certain famous account 
of a ball at the palace in Athens, sent 
home by an American Minister who, after 
describing the great privilege of dancing 
the opening measure with the Queen, 
gave an account of his walk home through 
the silent streets once trodden by Sopho- 
cles and Demosthenes, and recalled the 
fact that the same moon shone on the 
American Minister that shone on Peri- 
cles. This time, however, it was not 
ancient Athens, nor any foreign river, 
but the domestic stream called the Tom- 
bigbee, the glories of which were re- 
counted with a lavish tongue: 


Fluvial 
Eloquence 


“T love the Mississippi,’ declared the ora- 
(or, “oh, that beautiful name that we treas- 
ire, which we love, and to which we cling ; 
little ones around the fireside at home are 
‘aught to sing its praises and to speak Sorth 
in reverence to its virtues, But the Missis- 
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sippi, my friends, sinks into insignificance in 
its grandeur and its beauty when it comes in 
comparison to the Tombigbee.... 1 am 
sure it is prompted by the interest in this 
great river about which I am talking, because 
we all know it appeals to the heart of ever 
American citizen throughout this broad land, 
and the regret that they have to-day, and 
they have expressed that regret to me often, 
is that it has been so long neglected. I have 
heard its murmuring waves as they went 
singing their beautiful song toward the Gulf 
since early childhood, and they have contin- 
ued to sing along the path of my lire and 
have given me inspiration to love the beau- 
ties of nature and admire those grandeurs 
and those glories that come alone from the 
great creative hand of God above.” 


@ 


The Longfellow Cen- 


tennial 


Of general interest in literature, in the 
sense in which interest in literature is, 
felt in Italy, Germany, and France, there 
is as yet very little in this country. Of 
readers there is an army, of students 
of good writing there are more perhaps 
than in any other country; but of the 
degree and quality of interest which puts 
a new book on a level with a political 
issue in the talk of average men there 
is very little in America. One may 
pass many days on the piazza of a 
summer hotel among active and able 
men of affairs and never hear the title 
of a book on the stream of talk. In 
Italy, France, and Germany, on the other 
hand, the appearance of certain books 
is a public event, an incident in the na- 
tional life that divides interest with the 
policies of the government and the state 
of trade. Literature has not yet, in this 
sense, become a National institution 
among Americans. They have great 
respect for it as a resource, a charming 
diversion, an evidence of culture; they 
do not feel its necessity or recognize it as 
an integral part of the life of the Nation, 
as significant as the question of the lim- 
itation of governmental authority or thé 
regulation of the railways. 

Longfellow, as nearly as any other 
American writer, has won recognition 
as a figure of National significance and 
relations. Lacking the grasp and insight, 
the genuinely representative quality, of 
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Emerson ; the penetration, the rich and 
dusky imagination of Hawthorne, the 
individuality of invention and art of Poe, 
the humor and opulence of thought of 
Lowell, the deep and full movement of 
imagination of Whitman, he is, neverthe- 
less, the best known of them all. It is 
not too much to say that he is nearer 
the heart of his country than any other 
of its poets; that his verse is more a 
matter of popular knowledge; that the 
celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the day of his birth on the 
27th day of this month will assume the 
proportions of a National event, while at 
the same time it will be marked by many 
private commemorations. 

The reasons for this popular regard 
are not far to seek; and the fact that 
they lie on the surface is itself an ex- 
planation. Longfellow walked on the 
highway and kept company with his fel- 
iows in the manifold experiences of life. 
There was nothing occult or esoteric 
about his thought or his art; he always 
lived in the open. One of the most cul- 
tivated men of his time, and a pioneer 
‘of the riper and richer knowledge of 
the languages and literature which he 


did much to &mmend by his own charm, 
his work in prose and verse was singu- 
larly free from purely literary associa- 
tions, from the tone and temper of the 


professional man of letters. He never 
went into out-of-the-way places for 
unusual emotions or courted strange 
experiences along the byways of expe- 
rience; he kept to the main road, with 
an instinctive sense of finding what he 
wanted there, and a conviction that he 
belonged there. 

He walked with men with no sense of 
lowering the aims of his life or the 
standards of his art. In his quiet way 
he had the courage and clear judgment 
of a born poet, who believes that the 
impulsion of native gift or of vital inter- 
est is a better guide than professional 
maxims or the conventional attitude of 
the expert and schoolman. .He was a 
scholar in a real if not in the highest 
sense, but he was refreshingly free from 
the pose of scholarship and the limita- 
tions of its purely professional point of 
view. Where his poetry is thin, as it 
sometimes is, the lack of rootage is due 
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not to his themes or his sympathies, but 
to the limitations of his nature. 

He had also, as part of his capital as 
a poet of National significance, great 
simplicity of manner. He rarely used 
the literary dialect ; he used habitually 
the universal language. It has been his 
happy fortune, in consequence, to be the 
companion of children in every genera- 
tion since he began to write; and one 
of the most significant features of the 
commemoration of his birth will be the 
remembrance of the poet in schools 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
new writer of the serious temper, who 
approaches life by a private road and 
speaks with the authority of individual 
impression and experience, almost in- 
variably finds his audience among en- 
thusiastic young men and women, and 
his fame grows as they carry his work to 
the front. A generation or two ago the 
books of Emerson and Carlyle were 
found in the room of every aspiring and 
open-minded student, and it was in the 
colleges that the writers of “ Nature” 
and of ‘ Sartor Resartus ” secured their 
most ardent advocates. Longfellow made 
his appeal still earlier in time, as Sir 
Mortimer Durand has pointed out on 
another page, and touched the heart 
of childhood with the divination of sim- 
plicity, purity, tender human affection, 
and the happy phrase of those who prac- 
tice the art of being young until they 
become masters of its secrets. 

Domestic and local, in the sense of 
finding their interest in near and familiar 
things, as Longfellow’s poems often are, 
it is significant that they touch those 
simple and beautiful things that belong 
everywhere to the happy years when the 
home is the world and the locality the 
universe. No American poet has been 
so widely translated, none has _ been 
domesticated in so many foreign coun- 
tries. There is a peculiar fitness in the 
adoption of this Laureate of childhood, 
home, and love by so many alien peo- 
ples, for he was one of the first to knit 
again the ties that had been severed 
by the separation of the New from the 
Old World. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries New England was 
an* isolated community, developing by 
force of its own inward impulse rather 
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than by contact with the ideas of the 
world at large. With the advent of the 
nineteenth century there came a change 
that affected the whole country, but that 
was most radical and far-reaching in New 
England. The Middle States and Vir- 
ginia and the Old South were absorbed 
in other interests; the New England 
mind was eagerly searching for material 
with which to satisfy its craving for a 
larger experience of life, a deeper and 
richer culture. There were evidences of 
reaction against the rigid repression, the 
sharp limitations of thought, the somber 
surroundings, of the old order of life. 
The New England mind—eager, restless, 
and serious—demanded the range of the 
whole field of knowledge, and its imagina- 
tion craved color, warmth, sentiment, and 
beauty. There was a vast disparity be- 
tween the culture of the Old World and 
that of the New; the New World was 
unconsciously craving the richer life of 
the older races. Work enough had been 
done on the new continent to make men 
aware that some things were not to be 
gotten out of the soil. There was a 
growing sense of isolation and detach- 
ment, a deepening consciousness of 
separation from the organic life of the 
race. In a word, the time was ripe for 
rapid assimilation of the culture of the 
older races by the new people, which 
had, so far as thought, scholarship, and 
taste were concerned, suffered an arrest 
cf development and fallen behind Eu- 
rope in the evolution. of the higher civi- 
lization, 

At this opportune hour New England 
found access to the modern languages, to 
modern literature, and to the study of 
other religions. Men like Everett and 
Ticknor became the forerunners of the 
long line of American students who have 
drunk deep at the fountains of knowledge 
in Germany. The inexperienced mind 
of the young race flung itself with ardor 
on the rich art of the older races. The 
names of Dante, Montaigne, Goethe, 
Moliére, Cervantes, became familiar to 
American students, and the cultural 
power of the great poets was eagerly 
appropriated, 

Among the men to whom this fresh 
contact with the ripe resources of an old 
civilization came with something like 
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inspirational effect was - Longfellow. 
Like all his contemporaries in the field 
of poetry save Whittier and Whitman, 
he shared the best traditions of New 
England training; he was the son of 
a professional man; he was college- 
bred; he had three years of foreign 
residence, filled not only with ardent 
study of French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian, but with a wealth of impres- 
sions from that rich Old World which, 
to the sensitive imagination of a young 
American from a world too new to 
have history, associations, art, beauty, 
or atmosphere, must have been a true 
wonderland of romanceand achievement; 
he held professorships first at Bowdoin 
and later at Harvard. These facts are 
significant alike of Longfellow’s unusual’ 
opportunities and of his good fortune. 
He was not a man of original poetic 
force; his imagination was_ sensitive 
rather than creative, his poetic gift grace- 
ful and tender rather than virile and self- ~ 
directed. He was largely dependent on 
the suggestions of legendary or histori- 
*cal associations; his imagination was 
responsive rather than originative. He 
was a translator, not only in the specific 
but in the more inclusive sense of the 
word. He was sensitive to beautiful, 
romantic, significant incidents, events, 
associations, and his musical faculty 
made his hand as responsive as _ his 
imagination. His work includes many 
renderings of beautiful thoughts from the 
poets of other races, domestic legends, 
stories drawn from many sources. In 
all this he was not a borrower, as Poe 
unjustly and ignorantly charged, but a 
translator. He interpreted the Old World 
to the New, as did Irving; he helped 
to equalize intellectual conditions; he 
brought into our literature a gentleness 
of sentiment, a simple but genuine 
beauty, a grace of feeling, and a joy in 
history and art that have enriched it 
for all time. A _ scholar by instinct, 
training, and profession, he kept a heart 
so tender and a nature so unaffected and 
simple that children understand him and 
love him as they understand and love no 
other American poet, He had none of 
the Puritan intensity of conscience, but 
all the Puritan purity of heart, and 
this has made him pre-eminently the 
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poet of the domestic affections. The 
notes of great poetry are rarely heard in 
Longfellow’s verse, but his charming 
faculty of transcription has given us the 
idyllic music of “ Evangeline,” which, 
with “Hiawatha,” is to be counted 
among the few American legends. 

After his death Longfellow paid the 
penalty of great contemporaneous popu- 
larity ; a shadow passed over his reputa- 
tion, and it became the fashion to speak 
of his work as of slight’ importance. 
Depreciation of the author of “ Evange- 
line ” was, for some people, a sign of 
the higher culture. Of late years a 
sounder critical judgment has gained 
ground, and to-day the freshness of feel- 
ing, vigor of imagination, quiet energy, 
which characterize some of the poet’s 
mature work, find adequate recognition. 
This is not.the occasioa for a critical 
estimate ; it is the moment for generous 
recognition of Longfellow’s service to 
American literature in its initial stage, of 
the soundness of his methods, the eleva- 
tion and dignity that he gave to the 
profession of letters, the impulse that he 
imparted to generous minds eager for a 
larger share of the common fund of 
knowledge, beauty, and greatness of 
achievement stored up in the vast treas- 
ury of the past. More convincing than 
any comment on the true poetic quality 
of his verse at its best is the evidence of 
such examples as the sonnets that pre- 
cedethetranslation of Dante’s “ Inferno:” 
**Oft have I seen, at some cathedral door, 

A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

— his burden, and with reverent 

ee 

Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er ; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 

The loud vociferations of the street 

Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to 


pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers ! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded 
sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied 
with leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised 
bowers, 
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And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled 


eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 
Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medizval miracle of song !” 


® 
A Theological Battle 


It. is difficult for an American to 
understand how asingle English preacher 
should cause such a ferment as has been 
caused in England by the recent utter- 
ances of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the 
City Temple. England is a small coun- 
try, and London is its center. If an 
earthquake visited London, all England 
would be shaken by it; but an earth- 
quake destroyed San Francisco, and 
Chicago, New Orleans, and New York 
went on their way undisturbed. A not 


, very serious theological upheaval in the 


City Temple has sent a tremor through- 
out England from Cornwall to the Scot- 
tish border. 

Like his predecessor, Dr. Parker, Mr. 
Campbell is a preacher of great personal 
power—warm-hearted, sympathetic, map- 
netic, and a master of epigrammatic 
style; and, like his predecessor, defi- 
cient in power of connected thinking. 
There are not many preachers in Eng- 
land better fitted to inspire a congre- 
gation to higher and holier living; 
and there are probably not many less 
fitted to frame a system of philosophy. 
Whether he has attempted this difficult 
task, or whether others, taking his epi- 
grammatic sentences, have atte.npted out 
of them to frame a system for him, we 
are not quite sure. In either case ‘it is 
the impossible that has been attempted. 

System-makers habitually fail when 
they endeavor to make a system out of 
the isolated utterances of a spiritual 
preacher. Paul is a much more sys- 
tematic teacher than Mr. Campbell, 
but it would be hardly fair, from 
Paul’s statement that “all the law is 
fulfilled in this one word, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” to con- 
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clude that Paul discarded the law, 
* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind.” It is equally unfair 
for a critic of Mr. Campbell to conclude 
from his reported statement, “‘ Whatever 
can be said about the love of Christ 
may be said about the love of John 
Smith,” that to Mr. Campbell “ Christ’s 
love and the love of John Smith may be 
expressed in terms of the same value.” 
At least two-thirds of the curious turmoil 
which has been produced in England is 
due to the fact that system-makers have 
taken Mr. Campbell’s rhetoric as though 
it were the exposition of a new philoso- 
phy. Possibly he has taken it so himself. 

Added impulse to the discussion has 
been given by the formation of a New 
Theology League “for the encourage- 
ment of progressive religious thought.” 
Started as an alliance for aggressive 
propaganda, it has apparently been con- 
verted into an alliance for defense.’ Its 
organization has created a sensation and 
provoked additional hostility. All men, 
including theologians, love a fight. And 


the public, by aid of the press, is form- 


ing a ring to witness the encounter be- 
tween the theological athletes, and occa- 
sionally a bystander takes a hand. But 
if the following statement issued by three 
members of the League as an expression 
of “our own personal opinion ” is a re- 
flection of the views of the League, there 
is nothing in them which to American 
theologians would appear new, though to 
some of the conservative school in 
America they might appear alarming : 


The ultimate reality and the one hope for 
man is the Holy Love of God, who, though 
transcendent, is immanent in nature and hu- 
manity, but supremely in Jesus Christ. 

God is the Father of all men, and all men 

are implicitly his children, made in his 
image and at unrest till they live for him 
alone. The germ of divine life is in every 
soul. The story of the Fall is, in Dr. Dale’s 
words, “an inspired myth,” conveying a vital 
religious truth. By man’s sin he has strayed 
from God, but even the prodigal is still God’s 
child. His very remorse is “ the sign of the 
inextinguishable divinity within his soul.” 
_ The Bible is the record of God’s progress- 
ive revelation, but it has a human element, 
and all its parts have not equal spiritual 
significance. 

Jesus Christ was God incarnate in the flesh. 
The question of the Virgin Birth does not 
touch the fundamental position of Evangeli- 
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cal Theology. Our theory of the process 
cannot affect the fact of the Incarnation. 
Seeing Christ we see the Father. The whole 
life of Christ was a divine self-sacrifice to 
awaken and develop the latent divinity of 
man. 


The Atonement is an eternal process, and 
is set forth in all its ful'ness in the life and 
death of our Lord. All who love and suffer 
so as to lift m.en to God are helping “ to fill 
up that which is lacking in the sufferings of 
Christ.” 

If this is the New Theology of Mr. 
Campbell, he might have learned it all 
from Horace Bushnell. 

There are many affirmations in the 
old theology, as popularly defined, which 
no longer appear thinkable to men of 
the new school of thought. Such are 
the doctrines that the Bible is verbally 
inspired and in all its parts equally au- 
thoritative ; that man was made perfect, 
committed four thousand years ago an 
act of disobedience in the Garden of 
Eden, and all the sin and niisery of 
human life have followed in consequence; 
that God’s wrath burns with an unquench- 
able flame against the human race be- 
cause of that first sin and the hereditary 
sinfulness which has resulted; that the 
just punishment for sins, large and small, 
is an eternity of torment ; that it is just to 
transfer the punishment of sin from the 
guilty to the innocent; that this has 
been done, and that thus and only thus 
can a way of escape from torment be 
found by guilty man. But though to the 
men of the new school of thought this 
philosophy is unthinkable, it presents 
in medizval forms of thought an expe- 
rience of faith which is eternally true. 
Only theologians are concerned when 
theology is attacked, but when this expe- 
rience of faith is thought to be attacked 
all those into whose life it has entered 
resent the attack as one upon their spir- 
itual life: the faith that the Bible is a 
unique fountain of cheer, comfort, guid- 
ance, and inspiration; that sin is a ter- 
rible reality, and that every yielding to 
temptation and indulgence in sin is a 
fall from our higher life and a separa- 
tion from our God; that a pure and 
loving Being does and must abhor sensu- 
ality and greed, however refined the 
form in which they present themselves ; 
that sin carries its own punishment with 
it, and that “ whatsoever a man soweth, 
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that shall he also reap;” that we are 
members one of another and are blessed 
in one another’s virtue and suffer in one 
another’s wrong-doing ; that not only do 
he innocent suffer with the guilty, but that 
nnocence chocses to take upon itself 
he shame and sin of the guilty in will- 
ng self-sacrifice; thet this divine spirit 
»f self-sacrifice finds its highest reve- 
.ation in Jesus Christ, who .:. this, as in 
ill his life and character, is the supreme 
ideal for humanity and the supreme 
revelation of the invisible God ; and that 
in this spirit of self-sacrifice by the inno- 
cent for the guilty is the hope of the 
human race. 

The preacher may attack this faith, or 
so preach that he is thought to be attack- 
ing it, in which case he will arouse the 
resentment of all those to whom it is a 
sacred treasure. He may interpret this 
faith in the terms of the old theology, in 
which case he will satisfy and help a 
decreasing numbe¥ in the Church and 
alienate an increasing number outside 
the Church. He may speak to this 
faith directly without intellectually inter- 
preting it, in which case he will give help 
to that large number of persons who feel 


religious truth without attempting to form- 


ulate it in philosophical forms. Finally, 
he may interpret this faith in intellectual 
forms which show it to be at least not 
inconsistent with reason, nor with that 
evolutionary conception of life which in 
our time underlies all scientific and philo- 
sophic thinking, in which case he may 
do something to win back to Christian 
fellowship those who have been driven 
from it because they have been taught to 
confound religious faith with theological 
formularies which they cannot honestly 
accept and will not accept perfunctorily. 

It is because Mr. Campbell is thought 
to have attacked this faith that he is 
himself so vigorously attacked. We do 
not believe that he has really done so. 
His past ministry and his spiritual char- 
acter make it far more probable that his 
new interpretation of faith has been mis- 
taken for an attack upon it. But whether 
he is an assailant or a defender of faith, 
he has done good: For the world should 
gladly welcome anything, whatever it 
may be, that turns laymen aside from 
a discussion of State politics, commercial 
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speculations, and social fashions, to a 
discussion of the spiritual problems of 
sin, forgiveness, and practical righteous- 
ness. 


@ 


A Pregnant Silence 


There is nothing in the Old Testament 
more sublime than the gradual unveil- 
ing of the truth of immortality, dis- 
closing itself in human consciousness 
like the breaking of the day over the 
earth. The central fact in the New 
Testament which sent the disciples, 
eager, tireless, and dauntless, to men and 
women burdened with the sorrows and 
mysteries of life in many countries, was 
the rising from the dead of One who 
said, “ I am the resurrection and the life,” 
who had brought others back from the 
Gate of Death and himself returned to 
demonstrate to living men the survival 
and victorious life of the spirit beyond 
the grave. The gospels ‘and epistles 
find their culmination of interest, their 
supreme value, in the witness they bear 
to the fact that one rose from the dead. 
This was the message which the Apostle 
Paul carried from Jerusalem to Rome, 
and this was the great truth which armed 
him invincibly against the whole world 
organized against him. ‘There is, how- 
ever, almost no disclosure in the Book 
of Life of the form and manner of the 
world to come; there is nowhere any 
recognition of curiosity about these mat- 
ters or any attempt to satisfy it. The 
supreme concern of prophet, apostle, and 
of the Master himself was to make men 
understand the spiritual meaning and 
quality of life, and to so clear their vision 
and reinforce their wills that they might 
live as the children of God. For us all 
the one vital matter is to live every day 
in the light of immortality, not to frame 
theories as to our occupations and re- 
sources in other stages of that life. 

There is, however, a deeper and more 
compelling reason for this significant 
silence: our inability to understand, if a 
revelation were made to us. The con- 
ditions and the occupations of the spirit, 
the peace and splendor of a site which 
gives full play to all the noblest possi- 
bilities of human nature and evokes all 
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its highest powers without hindrance of 
any kind, are so entirely beyond our 
present capacity to receive and compre- 
hend that nothing could be put into 
language that would penetrate our intel- 
ligence. If we could look through the 
Gate of Heaven with the eyes that look 
out upon the earth, we should see noth- 
ing ; if we could stand at that Gate, we 
should hear nothing. We forget that 
language can take us only a little way 
beyond our experience, and when it does 
pass beyond, if it is to be intelligible to 
us, it must draw its-images from familiar 
things. This is true not only of spiritual 
but of material things. If the men of the 
stone age had been told of the pictures, 
statues, churches of the Middle Ages, 
they would not have understood what 
was told them, and would have remained 
not so much incredulous as absolutely 
uncomprehending ; for one must have 
the capacity for believing before one can 
have the capacity for incredulity. If our 
ancestors of two hundred years ago had 
been told of many of the uses of light 
and air to-day, they would not have 
scoffed, because they would have received 


no idea definite enough to be the object 


of derision. To-day the great mass of 
men and women do not understand and 
cannot explain how musical sounds are 
produced by waves of light from an elec- 
trical lamp; but they accept and enjoy 
the result because the magical develop- 
ment is made from forces and processes 
which, in their elementary applications, 
they do understand. 

For this reason, if there were no 
other, what is called spiritism could say 
nothing of real importance to us if com- 
munication with spirits in the next stage 


were really established. The demon- - 


stration of immortality on a physical 
basis might be a comfort to those who 
think it is possible to establish spiritual 
facts by physical proof; but beyond the 
bare fact of continued existence we 
should learn nothing. The only so- 
called “communications ” concerning 
the next stage of life that have risen 
above mere personal gossip or feverish 
attempts to satisfy curiosity by project- 
ing present conditions into the future 
have taken the form of assurances of 
perfect content, coupled with the declara- 
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tion that nothing could be told about the 
occupations and resources of the spirit 
world because no statement could be 
understood. There is nothing in our 
present experience that could interpret 
to us the form and manner of that larger 
and freer life. We are as incapable of 
understanding how they who have gone 
on bear themselves and in what manner 
they find the peace and joy of heaven 
and rise in ever-widening circles of 
knowledge, as our children are of under- 
standing the abstract ideas that are 
matters of familiar thought to us. 

If our curiosity were wholesome, it 
could not be gratified ; if God spoke to 
us directly of those matters, we should 
not understand. But our desire for that 
knowledge, although often passionate in 
its intensity, and springing from the 
depth and fervor of our love for those 
who yesterday were light and life to us 
and to-day are silent in the appalling 
silence of death, is not wholesome. It 
is not our business to study the life to 
come when we know so little of the life 
that now is ; to become absorbed in the 
contemplation of escape from burdens, 
and rest from labor, and freedom from 
sorrow, when burdens, labor, and sorrow 
are teachers sent from God to prepare 
us for the larger and freer life. Many a 
school-boy would like to be done with 
school and have the freedom and author- 
ity of a man. Many a school-boy has 
imagined that he could be a man if he 
could rid himself of school and masters, 
and does not know that the only path to 
the kind of manhood that summons him 
from afar is the manhood that is shaped 
by schools, lessons, discipline, se#f-denial. 
Heaven is not simply or primarily a 
place of rest, where no duty calls and no 
work waits ; it is pre-eminently a place of 
growth. It is a joy to be won, not a 
felicity to be simply waited for. There 
are many classes in this great school in 
which we are learning the lessons of 
life, and heaven will not be the same 
to all who pass from that school. When 
the gate opens, the vision that breaks on 
the view of those that enter, by that law 
of growth that runs through all worlds, 
will get its measure from the eyes that 
look atit. Rest, peace, purity, will come 
to all who carry the possibilities of those 
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things with them. But heaven will be 
greater to those who have gone far in 
the education of the spirit than to those 
who have only begun to learn the deep 
things of God. Our concern now is not 
with the form and manner of life beyond, 
but with such a shaping of life here that 
when the gate opens we shall take with us 
that purified vision which shall see God. 
It is, in a word, the radiant beauty of 
the fuller life, its sublime occupations, its 
inexhaustible interests, its deep-seated 
happiness, that arrest us on_ the 
threshold and leave our curiosity or our 
passionate desire unsatisfied. We could 
not understand if we were told, because 
the heavenly so transcends our mortal 
experience. The measure of its divine 
fullness, the compass, of its happiness, 
are the very things which keep us in 
suspense and ignorance. It would be 
a very meager heaven that we could 
understand ; a very limited fulfillment 
of the possibilities of our nature that 
we could comprehend. ‘That we cannot 
know what the absent ones do and how 
they move and have their being in the 
world in which care and pain and sorrow 
and death have no place ought to be to 
us a deep spring of comfort and faith. 


The § ee 


The Spectator feels indignant. 
has been accused of taking a rose-colored 
view of things, of being a dilettante, of 
writing in the vein of the “woman’s 


He 


” 


page,” whatever that may be. The 
Spectator denies the too soft impeach- 
ment. He knows that he has convic- 
tions, that he is sometimes almost too 
serious, and that his soul can stir with 
righteous “indignation. And while he 
cannot escape from his predestined habit 
of observing, he feels that his readers 
will on this occasion permit him to re- 
deem himself from the charge of frivo- 
lousness by turning to a somber subject. 
He hopes that nothing “ triflin’,” as our 
Southern friends say, may escape him at 
this particular time, whatever his pre- 
vious failings may have been. 
& 

And surely even an incorrigible hu- 

morist would feel like stopping his out- 
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put of jokes if he could have been with 
the Spectator on a recent afternoon. 
For the Spectator was learning about 
accidents to life and limb and how they 
occur ; and, better still, how they can 
be prevented. His interest had been 
awakened in this subject by hearing a 
member of the Peace Society say that 
the work of preventing industrial acci- 
dents was of greater moment even than 
the prevention of war; and the statistics 
quoted seemed to justify the opinion. 
The assertion was made that in the 
United States alone we kill and wound 
every year in our industrial army more 
men than fell in all the battles in any 
year of our bloody Civil War; and, still 
more astounding, that the casualties of 
the greatest war of modern times, that 
between the Russians and the Japanese, 
were fewer than those that occur every 


year in peaceful America through rail- 


way collisions and the ceaseless sacrifice 
exacted in factories and workshops by 
the Moloch of machinery. 


@ 


You will not believe me, perhaps,” 
said the Spectator’s informant, “ but 
there is one great manufacturing con- 
cern in the United States that either 
kills or maims one workman every day 
in the year. And do you realize that 
on every single day of the year the rail- 
ways of this country kill twenty-six per- 
sons and wound two hundred and thirty ? 
You do not realize this, because ours is 
a big country, and only the big accidents 
are reported in the newspapers, and the 
industrial ones are not always recorded 
even locally. But all over this land 
men, women, and children are killed or 
injured in large numbers every day by 
accident, and the total for a year makes 
a casualty list greater than that of any 
battle that ever was fought. Waterloo, 
Gravelotte, Gettysburg, Mukden—these 
scenes of bloodshed are not so fearful 
as the annual carnage that reddens our 
American towns and cities in the struggle 
that is led by our captains of industry. 
The regiments of labor are the ones that 
suffer the most appalling losses; and 
their losses are worse than those of 
battle, because men go into battle ex- 
pecting to be killed, and because a vast 
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number of these industrial accidents are 
preventable. Men do not go to their daily 
work expecting to be killed or hurt, but 
to go home again to their happy families ; 
and the accidents that send them home 
dead or mutilated must be prevented.” 


@ 


That was the word the Spectator was 
waiting for. He is more interested in 
prevention for the future than in the 
horrors of the past or the present, and 
he thinks his readers are too. The after- 
noon referred to was spent by the Spec- 
tator at the First International Exposi- 
tion of Safety Devices and Industrial 
Hygiene, conducted under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Social Serv- 
ice in New York. Several large rooms 
were devoted to exhibiting moving ma- 
chinery with accident preventers, models 
of safety appliances of all kinds, and pho- 
tographs and other illustrations of what 
foreign countries are doing in this direc- 
tion. The Spectator stopped before a 
large machine, looked and _ listened. 
“One of the most dangerous machines 
that is used in factories,” said the demon- 
strator who was showing the mechanism 
to a group of visitors, “is this punching 
machine. It doesn’t kill people, but very 
frequently it takes their fingers off and 
leaves them maimed for life. And here, 
by this simple device,” pointing to a cir- 
cular piece of steel that surrounded the 
descending punch, “ the finger is saved. 
This, by the way, was invented by a boy. 
You remember it was a boy who invented 
an important partofthe steam-engine. He 
did that to save work. This boy invented 
the punch guard to save his fingers. At 
any rate, it will save many fingers that he 
never saw.” The Spectator turned from 
the punching machine to see a young 
man showing how the machinery of a 
factory could be stopped almost imme- 
diately when a worker got caught in 
cogs or belting. The simple pressing 
of a button stopped the adjacent ma- 
chinery. within five seconds, while allow- 
ing the machinery on other floors to 
continue in operation. The Spectator 
remembered once seeing a poor girl at 
a college settlement reception who wore 
a red skull-cap all through the evening. 
She was a factory girl who had been 
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scalped by getting her hair caught in a 
whirling belt. If this safety device had 
been used in that tactory, she might have 
been saved from this terrible experience. 


@ 


“Many American workmen,” the Spec- 
tator was told by an intelligent mechanic 
who was explaining a piece of wood- 
working machinery, “ hate the trouble of 
using safety devices. This ‘jointer’ is 
a very dangerous machine. The man 
runs the board over these rapidly revolv- 
ing knives. If the knives strike a knot, 
the board may be thrown one side, and 


the man’s hands go down on the knives. 


Many a time I have seen this happen. 
A man was in here yesterday who had 
lost two fingers in this way. He said 
it made him shiver to run this board 
through, though his fingers were per- 
fectly protected by this device. I took 
one of these guards to a planing-mill not 
long ago to put itonamachine. The 
workman said, ‘ You can put it on, but I 
won’t use it.’ I put it on, and a few 
weeks after went to see it. I found the 
man was using it and glad to have it. 
He said, ‘ When you first came, I thought 
you had one of those clumsy things that 
would interfere with my work. This is 
all right.’” Americans, employers and 
workers alike, require simplicity in safety 
appliances. And very simple things 
often most effectively prevent accidents. 
For instance, many accidents occur 
through the workers slipping on smooth 
floors in front of machines on which 
they are working, and falling into the 
machinery. The simple device of a 
rubber’ mat on which they may stand is 
an almost certain preventive of. this. 
Here in two large photographs were seen 
an interesting illustration of this accident 
preventer. - 
& 

“Yesterday,” said the man who was 
showing a safety device for a freight 
elevator, ‘a boy was seated during the 
noon hour on the platform of a freight 
elevator in a New York factory. His 
legs were dangling over the edge. Some- 
body on the floor above started the ele- 
vator by pulling the rope. Before the 
boy could get up he was caught and his 
legs were cut off, If this device had been 
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in use, this accident could not have hap- 
pened.” The device was a wooden plug 
which had to be stepped on before the 
elevator could start. No unauthorized 
person could start the elevator from a 
floor above or below. Near by this was 
a safety device which prevented a freight 
elevator, starting till the gate was shut. 
It brought to mind an accident of which 
the Spectator was personally cognizant. 
A workman had stepped back to an 
elevator which he had left a moment be- 
fore. The elevator had gone upward, 
and the man fell through the shaft eleven 
stories and was killed. 


® 


Few of us have seen the effect of 
bursting fly-wheels, or know why they 
explode. Photographs of wrecked mills, 
the result of these accidents, were shown 
to the Spectator. The governor of an 
engine is supposed to regulate the speed 
of a fly-wheel. Sometimes the governor 
gets out of order, or a belt is broken, 
and the machinery begins to run at a 
frightful speed. It may be only a matter 
of a few seconds when the centrifugal 
force sends the enormous wheel flying 
in pieces, scattering death and destruc- 
tion about. Here was a device which 
automatically prevented this “racing.” 
Then, again, a great many accidents 
occur through the flying apart of small 
emery wheels. This also can easily be 
obviated through devices here shown. 


@ 


Four hundred and thirty men were 
accidentally killed in one recent year in 
the anthracite mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania. Many of these accidents occur 
through the falling of shaft buckets. Here 
was a safety device to prevent this, ex- 
hibited by its inventor, a poor miner 
who could not pay his exhibition fee. 
Here also were electric miners’ lamps, 
which would prevent fire-damp explo- 
sions. And, in another field, that of 
domestic work, an ingenious lamp was 
shown which automatically extinguished 
itself when upset or partly turned over. 
“Four people yesterday met their death 
from escaping illuminating gas,” the 
Spectator was told as he paused before 
another exhibit. This was a device 
which immediately turned off the flow of 


gas when the Spectator, taking the part 
of a rural “ Rube,” blew out the flame. 
Here also were inclosed cog wheels, and 
protectors for band-saws, and shock-pre- 
venters, and devices to close automatic- 
ally the open railway switch that slays 
its hundreds every year, and improved 
clamps to keep rails from spreading, and 
efficient trolley fenders, and scores of 
other safety appliances, most, of them 
simple and practicable. 


& 

And why are they not used? Why 
does the sacrifice of human beings go 
on? The pity of it! Because, for one 
reason, the cheapest thing in the world— 
or in America at least—seems to be 
human life. These appliances all cost 
money, and it is cheaper not to use 
them. In some way, the Spectator be- 
lieves, we must make it more expensive 
to kill and maim men and women than 
to safeguard machinery. ‘The Spectator 
heard with the greatest interest how 
Germany has worked out the problem. 
Germany needs men for her army. 
Therefore she tries to save them. Ger- 
many helps to insure her workmen against 
accident. ‘Therefore she is interested 
financially in preventing accidents. Thus 
the State has a vital interest in requir- 
ing the safeguarding of machinery, the 
caring for injured workmen, and in- 
struction in avoiding accident. In the 
German factory dangerous places and 
parts of machinery are painted red—the 
danger signal! Workmen are not 
allowed, through bravado or indolence, 
to disregard “the use of protecting ap- 
pliances. Hospitals and convalescent 
homes are maintained. Nothing is left 
to benevolence alone, but law, and 
rigidly enforced law, requires that work 
shall be conducted in a humane way. 
And the Spectator, while applauding 
vigorously the many liberal and kind- 
hearted employers who conduct model 
workshops, some ‘of which were illus- 
trated in the Safety Appliance Exposition, 
solemnly believes that Americans must 
devise some system that shall, with the 
sanction and the penalties of law, make 
human life, in factory and workshop and 
on the railway, the most sacred thing in 
the world. ‘Till then we shall not be 
entitled to call ourselves really civilized. 
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] \HREE years ago, at a dinner 
given to me by the Lotos Club 
of New York, I used the follow- 

ing words: 

“ And now, before I sit down, will you 
let a wanderer who comes from the land 
of the lotos lay one white flower of 
gratitude on the grave of an American 
poet? I owe much of the pleasure of 
my life to American writers of every 
shade of thought, from Holmes and 
Hawthorne to that candid friend of my 
country, the Editor of Life, whose paper 
has given me many a happy half-hour in 
India and Persia and other distant lands. 
But I owe to one American writer much 
more than pleasure. Tastes differ and 
fashions change, and I am told that the 
poetry of Longfellow is not read aS4t 
used to be. Men in my own country 
have asked me whether the rivers of 
Damascus were not better than all the 
waters of Israel, whether Shakespeare 
and Milton and Shelley and Keats were 
not enough for me, that I need go 
to Longfellow. And Americans have 
seemed surprised that I did not speak 
rather of Lowell and Bryant and others. 
Far be it from me to say a word against 
any of them. I have loved them all 


from my youth up, every one of them in ~ 


his own way, and Shakespeare as the 
master and compendium of them all. 
No one, I suppose, would place Long- 
fellow as a poet quite on the same level 
with some of them. But the fact remains 
that, for one reason or another, perhaps 
in part from early association, Longfellow 
has always spoken to my heart. Many 
a time, in lands very far away from the 
land he loved so well, I have sought for 
sympathy in happiness and in sorrow— 


‘ Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time,’ 


but from that pure and gentle and un- 
troubled spirit.” 
4 


What I feel about Longfellow many 
English men and women also feel, and I 
sometimes doubt whether Americans 
have at all realized how completely 
Longfellow has won his way into the 
hearts of my countrymen. He has gained 
a hold upon the people of England which 
no other American poet has ever gained. 
Students of poetry, of course, read, 
and occasionally prefer, other American 
poets, and no educated Englishman is 
wholly ignorant of their works. But as 
regards Longfellow it is not too much 
to say that his poems have become thor- 
oughly incorporated with the great body 
of English verse. Many of them are 
taught to every English child. I do not 
believe that the majority of our children 
are even aware of the fact that the man 


‘who wrote the “ Wreck of the Hesperus,” 


“ The Reaper,” “ Excelsior,” and other 
well-known pieces was not an English- 
man. In my boyhood, though I was 
aware of the fact, I yet never thought of 
Longfellow as being in any way distinct 
from the English poets. He took his 
place quite naturally with his English 
fellows, with Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Tennyson and the rest. One of my 
earliest recollections in connection with 
literature is of my father sitting by the 
drawing-room fire reading “‘Coplas de 
Manrique.” Longfellow was at least as 
well known in our house as any English 
poet of the day, better perhaps than any 
except Tennyson. It was, I think, the 
same in most English houses of that 
time—nearly fifty years ago. The com- 
munity of language, and the English 
habit of mind with reference to Ameri- 
cans, who are not regarded in England 
as foreigners, may have had something 
to do with this, but there must have been 
other reasons, for, as I have said, other 
American poets have not gained the 
same hold upon the English people. 
When their works cre essentially of the 
soil, like the delightful verses of Bret 
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Harte, this is natural enough, but even 
when they are not they somehow remain 
to the mass of our people distinct 
and comparatively unfamiliar. Long- 
fellow is to be found as an honored 
guest, or rather as a welcome friend, in 
every English household. Perhaps the 
American poet who comes nearest to 
him in this respect, though a very long 
way behind, is a poet of a totally differ- 
ent order, Edgar Allan Poe. Bryant, 
whom Longfellow called his “ maestro,” 
was never really well known to the Eng- 
lish people, nor was Emerson, nor Lowell, 
nor Whitman, nor any of the others. 

Many of Longfellow’s shorter pieces 
have become familiar to every English- 
man in the form of songs, which is in 
itself a notable proof of his great popu- 
larity. 

He was, and I believe still is, popular 
in the truest sense—known to and loved 
by all classes of the people. Hawthorne 
writes to Longfellow in 1855, from 
Liverpool : 

I am very sorry you are not coming over 
at present, both on niy own account and 
yours. You ought to be in England to gather 
your fame, which is greater, I think, than you 
are likely. to estimate. No other poet has 
Did you hear 
boys, a few months 


anything like your vogue. 
how the Harrow pe 

ago, decided by a formal vote (as I under- 
stand) that you are the first poet of the age? 
I make great play at dinner-tables by means 


of you. Every lady—especially the younger 
ones—enters on the topic with enthusiasm, 
and my personal knowledge of you sheds a 
luster on myself. Do come over and see 
these people ! 


In the following year Hawthorne 
writes again: 

In London, a few evenings ago, I happened 
to be at Evans’s supper rooms, to which I 
was introduced by Mr. Albert Smith. The 
proprietor introduced himself to me, and ex- 
pressed a high sense of the honor which my 

resence did him. He further said that it had 

een “the dream and romance of his life” 
to see Emerson, Channing, Longfellow—and 
he was kind enough to add, me—sittin 
together at a table in his rooms! I pe 
not but smile to think of such a party of 
roysterers drinking at one of his tables, smok- 
ing and listening to a Bacchanalian catch 
from his vocalists! The band played “ Hail 
Columbia” and “ Yankee Doodle” in my 
honor, and several of your songs were sung! 
The proprietor entreated me to lay this “ edi- 
tion de luxe,” as he called it, of his pro- 
gramme “at your feet.” You must certainly 
go there when you come to London. 
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“Evans’s” was a supper room in 
Covent Garden, much frequented when 
I was young. It was famous for its 
“Welsh rabbits” and other delicacies. 
Small tables were dotted about the room, 
and there was a stage at the end from 
which the “ vocalists ”—all men or boys 
—entertained the audience. The sing- 
ing was good, and the proprietor a very 
well known character. It was the fashion 
to go to Evans’s on the night of the 
University boat race, when the fun used 
to get fast and furious, and occasionally 
ended in a free fight. It was not ex- 
actly the place where I should have 
expected to see Longfellow—but he was 
fond of his pipe and his bottle of Rhine 
wine—and Evans’s was quite respect- 
able. 

Hawthorne goes on: “I have been 
in all sorts of parties within the last few 
weeks, and in every single one of them 
your name is spoken with the highest in- 
terest and admiration. Your fame is in 
its fullest blow; the flower cannot open 
wider. If there is any bliss at all in 
literary reputation, you ought to feel it at 
this moment. I am not quite sure that 
it is a very enjoyable draught; but if 
you drink it at all, it is best to take it 
hot and sweet and spiced to the utmost. 
So do come over to England this sum- 
mer.” 

Longfellow’s biographer tells how, 
when Longfellow did go to London in 
1868, “out of a group of people upon 
the sidewalk a laboring man came for- 
ward, and, asking if he were the poet, 
begged to be allowed to shake hands 


‘with him,” and then put the poet to flight 


by reciting a verseof “ Excelsior;” how he 
took his doctor’s degree at Cambridge 
and was cheered by the undergraduates ; 
how he was welcomed ty poets and 
statesmen and all the most distinguished 
men in the country ; how he was received 
“cordially and without ceremony” by 
Queen Victoria, and also by the Prince 
of Wales, now King Edward; and how, 
after his death; “the gratitude of many 
of England’s best and noblest has placed 
his marble image among her own hon- 
ored dead, in the shadowy seclusion of 
Westminster’s Poet’s Corner.” 
Longfellow’s conquest of England was 
the more remarkable because, at the time 
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that he began writing, the attitude of 
English critics toward American liter- 
ature was, to say the least, extremely 
cold. In 1844 Longfellow animadverted 
strongly upon it. “I dislike as much 
as any one can,” he writes, “the tone 
of English criticism in reference to our 
literature.” It is a proof of his great 
qualities that he was able to overcome 
so entirely and so rapidly the prejudice 
which existed. It is perhaps creditable 
also to the open-mindedness and to the 
judgment of the English people that 
they were able to break away so thor- 
oughly from their literary traditions. 
“Who ever reads an American book ?” 
the critics asked ; and the answer of the 
people was, “ We all do—and love it.” 

To many Americans it seems strange 
that Longfellow should have met with 
so much more success in England than 
other American poets, and it is not alto- 
gether easy to explain, or understand, 
what the reasons were. In 1868 an 
English newspaper wrote of him in the 
following words: 

“He is the familiar friend, who has 
sung to every household, and set to 
music their aspirations and their affec- 
tions.’ He is the poet of our sober Eng- 
lish nature, with its deep undercurrent 
of earnestness and enthusiasm, yet with 
its dislike of extravagance, and its joy in 
the tender relations of life. He shows 
us the poetic side of ordinary events.” 

There is much truth in these words, 
but it is not perhaps the whole truth. 
The travel and wide reading necessitated 
by Longfellow’s work as Professor of 
Modern Languages at Harvard gave him 
a certain detachment of mind, a breadth 
of knowledge and sympathy, which fitted 
him to write for others besides his own 
‘nation. Some of his poems, too, though 
not many, were on purely English 
themes. For instance, “ King Witlaf’s 
Drinking Horn,” “The Norman Baron,” 
“The Luck of Eden Hall,” “The 
Warden of the Cinque Ports.” Then 
his poems on slavery, though open to 
criticism in some -respects, appealed 
strongly to the English feeling of the 
day. Above all perhaps is the fact that 
with the English people character has 
always counted for more than anything 
else, and whatever may have been Long- 
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fellow’s faults of execution, there could 
never be the slightest doubt as to the 
purity and loftiness of hisaims. Finally, 
his extreme simplicity of language, if it 
sometimes verged on the commonplace, 
made him readily understood by many 
to whom more ornate poetry would have 
been incomprehensible. He was under- 
stood by the people and he was under- 
stood by the young, and what one 
understands and loves when one is 
young retains through life the charm of 
association. A recent number of an 
English magazine, commenting upon the 
poetry read by English girls of the pres- 
ent day, states that Tennyson is the 
poet most read, Longfellow the next. 

As to the rank accorded to Longfellow 
by the English people, I think any 
attempt to determine that accurately 
would be unprofitable. It would be 
unprofitable in the case of almost any 
poet. Tastes differ, and there is rarely 
a consensus of opinion on such a point. 
All that can be safely said is that, on the 
one hand, Longfellow is not regarded in 
England as a poet of the very first rank, 
and that, on the other, he is regarded as 
a genuine poet, whose best work will live 
as long as the English language lives. 

I have indeed heard him decried and 
ridiculed by some people. Ihave heard 
it said that his verse is feeble stuff, “ not 
poetry” at all. But he is in good com- 
pany—Wordsworth used to be decried 
and ridiculed. 

Longfellow of course has his limita- 
tions. No one would ascribe to him the 
majesty of Milton. Wordsworth, whose 
manner is at times like Longfellow’s, is, 
I think, both stronger and in his simple 
passages more perfect. 

“ The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea; 

Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 


And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly.” 


“Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like 
the sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free.” 


‘** A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


* Will no one tell me what she sings? ~ 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
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For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 

Those passages are after Longfellow’s 
heart—but they have a quality to which 
Longfellow rarely, if ever, attains. Fur- 
ther, he has not: the dreamy grace of 
Coleridge, or the fire and compass of 
Byron, or the wonderful felicity of lan- 
guage which distinguishes Keats. He 
does not take us into Shelley’s fairyland. 
He could not have written “‘ The Cloud ” 
or “ The Skylark.” 

“ That orbéd maiden with white fire laden 

Whom mortals call the moon 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May —_ broken the woof of my tent’s thin 

roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer.” 

There is a music in that which is not 
Longfellow’s. By his contemporaries, 
too, he is excelled in certain particulars, 
He had not the finish nor perhaps the 
depth of Tennyson. He has given us 
nothing like “In Memoriam.” You can- 
not imagine him writing with almost 
superexquisite alliteration of 

“The moan of doves in immemorial e'ms, 

The murmur of innumerable bees.” 

He has the same idea, but it is not 
worked out with the same patience and 
care : 

‘“« And the reader droned from the pulpit 

Like the murmur of many bees.” 
In wealth of language and classical feel- 
ing and beauty of cadence he cannot 
compare with Swinburne: 
“ When the hounds of spring are on winter’s 


traces, 
The Mother of months in meadow or 


plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign 
faces, ' 
‘The tongueless vigil and all the pain.” 

“ When a Goddess the pulse of thy passion 
Smote kings as they reveled in Rome, 
And they hailed thee risen, O Thalassian, 

Foam white from the foam.” 


The fact is, I think, that Longfellow 
was apt to be a little hasty and careless 
in his work. It was his natural tendency, 
and the rapidity of his success perhaps 
increased it. His father writes to him 
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in 1825: “I think you publish your pro- 
ductions too soon after they are written, 
. without allowing time for reflection 
and examination. If you re-examine 
them, you will find some defects which 
would have been corrected if you had 
adopted the course I recommend.” And 
Longfellow answers: “ Your opinion upon 
the subject of my writing coincides in a 
great measure with that of Mr, Parsons, 
the editor of the Gazette, who says that 
I must use more care—or that it will be 
for my own advantage to use more care 
than my communications generally ex- 
hibit.” But the habit stuck to him. In 
1845 he writes in his journal, “ Before 
church wrote ‘The Arrow and the Song,’ 
which came into my mind as I stood 
with my back to the fire, and glanced 
on to the paper with arrowy speed—lit- 
erally an improvisation.” In 1848 I find 
another entry: “ Wound up with ‘ King 
Witlaf’s Drinking Horn,’ which I painted 
with a sweep of the pencil just before 
dinner.” Of course it is true that some 
of a writer’s happiest things come to him 
inthis way. And it must be remembered 
also that Longfellow was a college pro- 
fessor whose days were not his own. He 
could hardly afford the time to finish 
and refinish his literary work after the 
manner of Tennyson, whose poetry was 
elaborated with the minute patience and 
care bestowed on the carvings of a Hindu 
temple. Still, it would have been better 
if he could have done so. In poetry 
form must count for much. As Ben 
Jonson said, when praising Shakespeare’s 
art,“ A good poet’s made as well as born.” 
But, granting all this, it may be said, in 
the first place, that if Byron and others 
wrote some things which Longfellow 
could not have written, they certainly 
wrote some things which he would not 
have written. He always remained on 
the higher level from which they too often 
descended. His critics will answer, “‘ Oh, 
yes. Nobody denies that he was an 
eminently respectable person. The ques- 
tion is whether he wrote poetry.” But 
that is not a complete answer. As was 
said when Longfellow took his degree at 
Cambridge, it is the function of poetry 
“to solace the ills of life and draw men 
from its low cares ad excelsiora.” That 
is just what Longfellow does, and in spite 
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of any want of finish or imagination, or 
poetical rush and swing, the purity and 
high aim of his verse give it a dignity 
and power which cannot be ignored. 
Take, for example, the poem called “ The 
Light of Stars.” It is one of his early 
poems, and it is full, more full than most, 
of the defects for which his detractors 
ridicule him. Yet who can read it with- 
out being the better for it? 
“ And thou too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 


As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


Poetry must be judged by the power 
it exercises, the feeling it arouses, not 
solely by its form; and Longfellow does 
arouse deep feeling in the great majority 
of men, though he may have no message 
for the dilettante, delicate-handed priest 
of an esthetic cult. “ Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty,” Keats said. We must 
not omit the latter part of the saying. 
Macaulay, another writer whose verse is 
decried as “not poetry,” is, I think, to 
be justified on the same grounds. 

“ But hark! the cry is Astur! 
And lo! the ranks divide, 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 
He smiled on those bold Romans, 
A smile serene and high; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 
Quoth he, ‘ The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay ; 
But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way ?’” 


That is rough, perhaps, but—not poetry ? 
why, it stirs your blood like a trumpet- 


call! Poetry is for all the world, not 
for the critic only. 

And surely there -is much beauty of 
form in Longfellow as well as beauty of 
spirit and purpose. The English Spec- 
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tator, which, according to his biogra- 
pher, wrote satirically of the earlier 
poems, such as the “ Psalm of Life” and 
“Excelsior,” also wrote of “the sweet 
and limpid purity, the shy and graceful 
humor, the cool and perfectly natural 
colors and forms ” of his later poems— 
especially “ Hiawatha.” At times he is 
not without the spirit and fire which he is 
accused of lacking. Only a short time 
ago I heard one of the most distinguished 
of living Englishmen make that remark, 
and then proceed to recite from memory 
verse after verse of the “ Slave’s Dream :” 
“ Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From morn till night he followed their flight, 

O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 


Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 

Through the triumph of his dream.” 

“ That is really fine,” he said. “I sup- 
pose Longfellow has contributed more 
to the stock of pieces one knows by 
heart than almost any other poet.” 

The fact is that different poets appeal, 
not only to different tastes, but to differ- 
ent moods. It is possible to enjoy with 
an intense enjoyment the delicate fancy 
and form of Shelley, or the rush and 
cadence of Swinburne, and. yet to find 
at other times comfort and inspiration 
from the simple language and noble 
thought of the American poet. The one 
thing does not exclude the other, any 
more than listening with thorough enjoy- 
ment to a finished orator prevents one 
from being moved to the depths by a 
few earnest words spoken straight from 
the heart. 

That is Longfellow’s real strength; 
he speaks straight from the heart. And 
so he is loved by a great number of my 
countrymen. Possibly he is loved rather 
than admired. If so, I feel sure that he 
rejoices to know it. 
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CHILD LABOR 


WHY THE SOUTH SHOULD FAVOR A NATIONAL 
LAW 


BY A. Ff McKELWAY 


- | \HE Beveridge-Parsons Bill, which 
has attracted the attention of 
the whole country and is now 

being debated in Congress, provides, in 

brief, that no common carrier shall trans- 
port from one State to another the prod- 
ucts of any mine or factory where chil- 
dren under fourteen years are employed. 

The common carrier protects _ itself 

against violation of the law by requiring 

that the mine or factory shall deposit 
with the railway agent every six months 

a certificate to the effect that no children 

under fourteen years of age are employed 

or have been employed during the pre- 
ceding six months. ‘The mine or factory 
protects itself from the violation of the 
law by.the simple expedient of not em- 
ploying children under fourteen years of 
age. 

Of course the bill has been drawn 
with reference to the clause of the Con- 
stitution which gives to Congress exclu- 


sively the right to regulate commerce © 


between the States, with foreign coun- 
tries, and with the Indian tribes. The 
power to regulate commerce involves the 
power of prohibiting the transportation 
of articles of commerce. ‘The States had 
that power before yielding it to the Con- 
gress. The transfer of that power was 
absolute. Therefore the question of 
States’ rights is not involved. ‘The issue 
is rather one of expediency, whether the 
regulation of this evil should be left to 
the local authorities alone, either of 
State or city, or should be also under- 
taken by the National Government. 

It should be said that the proposed 
bill necessarily concedes the necessity of 
State laws on the subject. It touches 
the evil in its two sorest spots, the em- 
ployment of children in mines and in fac- 
tories. It leaves to the States, or to the 
localities involved, the correction of the 
evil in stores, in the street trades, per- 
haps in the sweat-shops, unless they can 
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be brought under the definition of a 
factory. But it is believed that the pro- 
posed National law will cut the heart out 
of the evil throughout the Nation. And 
it is also held, by those who have had 
considerable experience with the failures 
of present laws without an elaborate and 
expensive machizery of enforcement and 
inspection, that it will be almost auto- 
matic in its operations. 

For the corporations engaged in min- 
ing and in the various manufactures are 
growing to have a wholesome respect for 
Federallaw. The Department of Justice 
at Washington has been displaying an 
activity that has excited the keenest 
appreciation of the people at large, and 
they will never suffer again what has 
been endured through its inactivity. The 
factories are small and few that will sell 
their products in the State of their manu- 
facture only and thus be protected by 
the operation of the States’ rights prin- 
ciple. And the mines and factories are 
few that will run the risk not only of 
prosecution but of an embargo on their 
goods. . 

To quote freely from Senator Bever- 
idge’s masterly Constitutional argument 
on this question, it has already been 
decided in the lottery case that the power 
of Congress to regulate inter-State com- 
merce extends to the prohibition of the 
transportation of lottery tickets. The 
police power of all the States might have 
abolished the evil. But the simple and 
effective remedy, supplementing State 
laws, was the prohibition of the trans- 
portation of lottery tickets, as by the 
express companies. That has abolished 
the lottery in the Union. Again, the 
power of Congress over inter-State com- 
merce and over foreign commerce is 
exactly the same. Congress has already 
prohibited in the McKinley and Dingley 
tariff laws the importation of goods made 
by convict labor. Congress has the 
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power, it it sees fit, to prohibit the trans- 
portation from one State to another of 
goods made by convict labor. It would 
seem to follow as the night the day that 
it has the power to prohibit the transpor- 
tation from one State to another of child- 
made goods. 

And now, why should the South favor 
this law? First, because it is in general 
sympathy with the recent applications of 
this power for the protection of the peo- 
ple of the States, such as the pure food 
law, the meat inspection law, the railway 
rate law. It has learned, through long 
and sometimes bitter experience, that 
one State is no match for the oppressive 
corporations when they want to do busi- 
ness in that State from the bulwark of 
the State that charters them. They have 
actually found the Federal courts the pro- 
tectors of the corporations doing an inter- 
State business until Congress passed the 
laws that the Federal courts could act 
upon. It may be argued, from the law- 
yer’s point of view, that the pure food 
and meat inspection laws are for the 
protection of the consumer and not for 
the correction of evils incident to their 
manufacture. The people have forced 
many such distinctions into the back- 
ground to get at an evil. But there is 
also a rapidly growing conviction in the 
social conscience that people have a 
right to be protected against the pur- 
chase of child-made goods, that they 
have a right to know whether the goods 
were made at the cost of the lives and 
health of little children. Probably the 
Lottery Bill would have been declared 
unconstitutional fifty years ago, because 
the conscience of the people had not 
been educated to the enormity of the 
lottery evil. Yet the people have ever 
been impatient with fine-spun distinc- 
tions when they were determined to 
abolish a great and cruel wrong. 

Now, just as the Louisiana Lottery 
wrung tribute from the whole country, so 
a State cannot protect itself against all 
the consequences of child labor in a 
bordering State. ‘Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, has an age limit of fourteen, with 
« fair factory inspection. South Caro- 
‘ina, just beyond its borders, has an age 
iimit of twelve, with the legal permission 
‘hat children of any age who are orphans 
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or the children of dependent parents may 
work in the mills, and has no factory 
inspection. Tennessee manufacturers 
have tried to get the Tennessee age 
limit lowered. ‘They say that they are 
being punished, from the business point 
of view, by the fact that they have to 
observe a better law than that of. South 
Carolina. Moreover, Tennessee is los- 
ing her citizens to South Carolina. I 
have seen a company of fifty people 
from East Tennessee on the train, in 
charge of an agent, bound for the South 
Carolina cotton-mills, and the agent told 
me that he had “ shipped ” five hundred 
recently, and that there were other agents 
besides himself. If Tennessee had been 
one of the original thirteen colonies, she 
would have had the right, as a State, 
before entering the Union, to prohibit 
the importation of cotton goods from 
South Carolina. But the States gave 
the right to regulate commerce to the 
Nation. And there are National rights 
as well as States’ rights—and duties— 
belonging both to the States and the 
Nation. Again, the child labor evil in 
the South to-day is greater than it is in 
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any other part of the country, perhaps 
than in any other part of the civilized 
world. The South, as a whole, is not 


responsible. ‘The evil is almost confined 
to one industry, which has always been 
cursed with it, and is too much cursed 
with it now in other sections. - But the 
South has suffered in this fegard through 
the enormous expansion of the cotton- 
mill industry and the necessarily slow 
progress of remedial legislation; and it 
takes a long time for humanity to win 
against the power of money. Surely 
the South should be unwilling to: bear 
the odium of oppressing her little chil- 
dren when one industry is almost entirely 
responsible for it and that is mainly 
confined to four States. And she should 
not put herself in the position of per- . 
petuating this infamy through opposition 
to the only effective means, in my hum- 
ble judgment, that has ever been pro- 
posed to end it. 

The cotton manufacturers have grown 
sensitive about this singling out of their 
business, and some of them affect to 
believe that the agitation which is now 
Nation-wide is all the result of their com- 
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petition with the New England mills. Of 
course the idea is absurd on the face of 
it. There is practically no competition 
between the two sections in the labor 
market. New England capitalists are 
largely interested in one way or another 
in many of the Southern mills, and in 
the main the Southern mills, partly be- 
cause of the unskilled labor that they 
employ, are engaged in making coarse 
goods, while the New England mills are 
making the finer goods with their skilled 
labor. It has even been demonstrated 
that the same class and quality of goods 
made in the South and in the East bring 
a considerably lower price when made 
in the South, through the bad reputation 
the Southern mills have won for the 
indifferent product of unskilled, that is 
child, labor. 

But the census bulletin just issued, 
Number 69, analyzing the statistics of 
the Census of 1900, furnishes startling 
and absolute proof of the bad eminence 
the South has attained as the employer 
of child labor. 

Without going into the statistics, let 
the census bulletin state the following 
conclusions : 


To a greater extent than any other manu- 
facturing or mechanical industry, the cotton- 
mil] furnishes employment for ciitiven. . 
Almost two-thirds of the total number of 
cotton-mill operatives, ten to fifteen years of 
age, were in the Southern States . . . due 
not so much to the concentration of this 
industry in the South as to the greater tend- 
ency in the South to employ children... . 
In the North about one cotton-mill operative 
out of every ten was ten to fifteen years of 
age, while in the South the corresponding 
figures were about three in every ten. Of the 
total number of child cotton-mill operatives 
... North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia contained forty-nine per cent... . 
Not only do the cotton-mills of the South 
employ more children in proportion to the 
total number of operatives than their com- 
petitors in the North, but they employ a 
relatively larger number of young children. 
. . . The effect of child labor laws is espe- 
cially noticeable in the figures for child bread- 
winners under ten years of age. In the 
selected area three hundred and seventy-five 
such children were reported as breadwinners 
under ten years of age, and of these five were 
in the North, where the employment of chil- 
dren is restricted by law, and three hundred 
and seventy were in the South, where no such 
law wasinforce in 1900. These figures, how- 
ever, represent only a minimum of the child 
cotton-mill operatives under ten, for the enu- 
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merators were not required to report the 
occupation of such children, and thus it is 
probable that many were employed who were 
not so reported. This probability is indicated 
by a comparison of the figures for children 
nine years of age with those for children of 
ten. Between those ages the number at 
home decreases and the number employed 
increases, and the increment in both cases is 
marked. . . . The probable explanation is that 
many under ten are employed, but are not 
reported as having a gainful occupation, and 
so are not classified as being at home. . . 

An estimate gives the following numbers 
{for children under 10]: For Massachusetts, 
5; for Rhode !sland, 8; for North Carolina, 
394; for South Carolina, 419. The actual 
minimum for Georgia was 184, which makes 
a total for the three leading Southern States 
of 997. .Of the total number of children-[the 
bulletin is still speaking of the children of 
cotton-mill communities] five to nine years 
old, one out of every two in the North goes 
to school, as contrasted with one out of every 
five in the'South ; and of those ten to fourteen, 
the figures are, for the North, four out of ten, 
and for the South, one out of thirteen. In 
marked contrast with the figures for the em- 
ployed children ten to fourteen years of age 
are those for the general white population, 
ten to fourteen. The figures for the South 


. indicate that illiteracy is almost three- 
times as common among the employed chil- 
dren included in this study as among the 
children in the general white population. 


So much for the conclusions from the 
census statistics made by Dr. Joseph A. 
Hill, chief of the department of Revision 
and Results. 

These census figures for 1900 cut the 
ground from under the feet of those who 
are apologists for the system of child 
labor. They have but lately shifted 
their ground. They used to say that 
child labor of course prevailed, but that 
it was a good thing, that it gave an in- 
dustrial education along with a liveli- 
hood. But the growing horror of the 
evil among all humane people has 
changed this ground to the other, that 
child labor is a bad thing, but that there 
is very little of it, and that about to pass 
away entirely. Recently two cotton-mill 
manufacturers came from one of the Caro- 
linas to New York, to the meeting of the 
Civic Federation, to contradict the exag- 
gerated accounts of the evil, and to com- 
mend the manufacturers, especially, for 
what they were doing for the cause of 
education. Three statements made in 
an advertisement of the National Child 
Labor Committee, published in The 
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Outlook, have been made points of at- 
tack: that there were sixty thousand 
children under fourteen in the Southern 
cotton-mills, that little girls eight years 
of age worked a twelve-hour night in the 
cotton-mills, and that a President of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation stated that seventy-five per cent. 
of the spinners of North Carolina were 
fourteen years of age and under. The 
fact is that the evil is minimized by 
manufacturers when an appeal is made 
to public opinion, and the number of 
children employed is magnified when 
the appeal is to the commercial instincts 
of a Southern Legislature. 

Mr. R. M. Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, formerly President of 
the Southern Spinners’ Association, after- 
wards President of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, in an inter- 
view in the Raleigh Post, January 31, 
1905, was reported as saying “that the 
McKelway Bill would work incalculable 
injury to the milling interests of the State. 
Nearly seventy-five per cent. of the spin- 
ners of this State are between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen.” Mr. Miller after- 
wards corrected this statement to the one 
quoted in The Outlook, that “ seventy- 
five per cent. of the spinners were four- 
teen years old and under.” As to the 
working of girls of eight years a twelve- 
hour night, there are sixty-six mills in 
North Carolina that work at night, and 
the hours are sixty-six a week, which, 
with the half-holiday given on Saturday, 
amount to twelve hours a day or night, 
for five days of the week. The census 
figures for 1900 in the selected areas of 
Charlotte, Asheville, Greensboro, Ra- 
leigh, and Winston-Salem show in the 
partial reports of the enumerators, who 
were not required to report children at 
work under ten, the following facts: 
Employed, 1 child of five, 1 of six, 2 of 
seven, 11 of eight, and 23 of nine, and 
from this the minimum estimate is made 
of 394 children from five to nine years 
of age in the cotton-mills of North 
Carolina. 

In Spartanburg and Greenville Coun- 
ties, South Carolina, the corresponding 
figures are, for the children at work in 
the cotton-mills: 1 child of five, none of 
six, 14 of seven, 34 of eight, 98 of nine— 
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the same minimum estimate being 419 
child workers under ten in South Caro- 
lina. Is it an exaggeration to say that 
little girls‘ of eight toil at night in the 
cotton-mills ? 

The bulletin gives for 1900, 96,467 
cotton-mill operatives in the Southern 
States. This does not include the oper- 
atives of knitting-mills, which also manu- 
facture cotton and are popularly called 
cotton-mills, where children also are 
freely employed. Of course the industry 
in the South has grown by leaps and 
bounds since 1900, the amount of capi- 
tal invested being about doubled. The 
Blue Book for 1906-7 reports by fair 
calculation 209,000 operatives in South- 
ern cotton and knitting mills. Thirty 
per cent. ten to fifteen would make a 


total of 62,700 of children employed. 


To which we may add, say 3,000 chil- 
dren under ten, making 65,700. But 
this is on the theory that there has 
been no increase in the percentage of 
children employed in the Southern 
mills since 1900. My opinion is that 
there has been an increase, and for the 
following reason. The building of new 
mills has made a pressing demand for 
labor. lest the spindles should be idle. 
The high price of cotton has tended to 
draw the operatives back to the farms, 
the real competition in the labor market 
being between the mill and the farm that 
is dependent upon tenant labor. Now 
in this process the’smaller families have 
been going back to the farm, where the 
man can make a living for his wife and 
children, and the larger families have 
been drifting tothe mills. I have before 
me a copy of an agreement between a 
cotton-mill association and the people 
sought for the mill, in which transporta- 
tion is agreed to be furnished for families 
with “three or more workers.” Sup- 
pose, under this demand for any labor 
that will do the work, there has been an 
increase to thirty-five per cent. of chil- 
dren in the cotton-mills. That would 
make 78,150 for children under sixteen, 
so that the estimate of 60,000 under 
fourteen does not seem to have been 
such an exaggeration. 

But there has been the beginning of 
restrictive legislation in the Southern 
States. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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and A’‘abama passed child labor laws in 
1903 and Georgia in 1906, effective 1907 
and in other provisions in 1908. The 
ag? limit of twelve, with exceptions, was 
reached by a gradual process in South 
Carolina in 1906. The natural question 
is, Has not this legislation restricted the 
abuse of childhood that did obtain in 
1900? 

In answer, I would say that the arousal 
of public sentiment has possibly taken 
the children of six and seven out of the 
mills, unless these were inconspicuously 
located. But there is no factory inspec- 
tion, no compulsory education laws, and 
there has not been a single prosecution 
for the violation of the child labor law in 
these States that I have ever heard of. 
Every now and then a child of seven or 

“eight will be injured in a mill, and then 
there is a temporary cleaning out of the 
children. The better class of mills do 
undoubtedly try to observe the law, but 
it is easy for the family that wishes to 
hire the child of eight or nine or ten to 
move to a conscienceless factory. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the 
laws are violated. Of course factory 
inspection by the States will help to en- 
force the laws when we can get it. But the 
age limit is two years lower, and in some 
exceptional cases four years lower, in the 
South than in the rest of the civilized 
world, and the double task of reaching a 
proper age limit and q good standard of 
law enforcement will scarcely be reached 
in the South in our generation. 

So that, with these appalling facts in 
view, the South must face, not the ques- 
tion of States’ rights, but the vital ques- 
tion, before the very bar of civilization 
itself, whether her people really want to 
rescue these little children from the 
known consequences of premature toil. 
Shall the South proclaim to the world 
that she cares less about her own children, 
of purest Anglo-Saxon strain, than the 
North has cared for the children of the 
foreigner? The illiteracy of the South 
can be excused partly on the ground of 
the poverty that followed war. But indif- 
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ference to this problem and hostility to 
an effective. solution of it can only be 
explained by the fact that we have put 
our new-found prosperity above the 
sacredness of human life, even the life of 
sacred childhood itself. 

And if that should be the attitude of 
the South as represented in the political 
sphere, then we of the South who want 
to save the children of this generation 
must make our appeal to the Nation for 
help. ‘The story that a half-dozen inno- 
cent negro men are held in peonage ex- 
cites the Nation, and the criminals are 
punished. Cannot the Nation find a way 
to save 60,000 little white children, also 
held, willingly or unwillingly, to labor? 

I am one of those who believe that 
the Nation has already heard this cry of 
the children, of the North as well as of 
the South, for the numbers are greater 
in the North, while the proportion is 
greater in the South. There is no appeal 
more powerful than that which helpless 
childhood makes. There is no venge- 
ance like that of the lioness robbed of 
her whelps. Woe betide those who 
would stand in the way of the Nation as 
she rushes to the defense of her children! 

And it seems to me that the great 
corporations, the manufacturers, the coal 
barons, the “interests,” as they are 
sometimes called, should be slow. to 
array themselves against the rights of 
childhood. ‘There is to be a tariff con- 
troversy in this country at no distant day. 
With the revelations that have been and 
will be increasingly made about the 
oppression of the children, will the pro- 
tected interests be in good position to 
ask the continuance of the favor of the 
American people, especially if the defeat 
of remedial legislation in the interests 
of the children can be laid to their 
charge ? Can they ask for the protection 
of infant industries when proved guilty 
of the exploitation of infant industry? 
And would it not be well to stop the 
agitation and the revelations by the 
speedy passage of a National law? Re- 
member the meat-packers |! 





MY LADY OF THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS 


BY KATHARINE F. ELLIS 


HERE is no denying the fact that 

I I was decidedly sleepy and fast 

growing stupid and cross as the 
moving train bore me onward to my 
destination and I realized the fact, more 
and more, that I must sit there all through 
the night—+here in the ordinary day 
coach without so much as a pillow to 
save my poor neck from dislocation. 
Every berth in the Pullman was taken, 
and I was face to face with my first 
experience: of sitting up all night—a 
prospect far from pleasing. 

It was on a train of the Oregon Short 
Line, going from Butte, Montana, to Salt 
Lake City ; my companions, two widows 
of middle age, whose best days had been 
spent on Montana ranches. I had early 
in the evening drained them dry, so to 
speak, of all interesting information. 


They had told me of coming West at a 
time when the swiftest mode of transpor- 
tation to Montana was by steamer on the 
Missouri River as far as Fort Benton, 


thence by stage to Helena. I was duly 
interested in all they had to tell: their 
trip of seventy-five days from St. Louis 
to Fort Benton; their journeyings to 
different valleys, not stopping yntil they 
found the one best adapted for their 
business of stock-raising; their lack 
of neighbors and consequent loneliness ; 
‘but all this had happened years ago, and 
they were .now sitting beside me as 
comfortable and placid as if life had 
been for them a flowery bed of ease, 
and happy as children at their prospect 
of a winter in California. They had 
ceased to hold my attention ; I cared no 
more for their past with all its hardships 
than I cared for their future with its easy 
life and pleasures. They were negative 
sort of women, who could never hold my 
interest, unless perhaps at meal-time, 
when I might be at their mercy. I could 
not forget my own discomfiture at the 
prospect of a sleepless night, and looked 
about me for something or somebody to 


occupy my thoughts. Since that night 
I have tried to put myself back into the 
same condition of mind that I was then 
enjoying, and have vainly wondered how 
I could have survived the night had not 
My Lady of the Rocky Mountains come 
to my rescue. She gave me food for 
thought and field for action—but I must 
introduce you to her in the proper fash- 
ion. 

It was at Dillon, Montana, that she 
came on board—a pale, sweet-faced 
woman of thirty, carrying in her arms a 
very tiny baby, and followed by a pro- 
cession of boys of varying sizes and ages. 
Kind friends accompanied her, bringing 
lunch-basket, telescope bag, and roll of 
blankets, and with a hurried good-by 
left her alone with her small army of 
boys. My sleepiness vanished, and_I 
was alert in aninstant. What right had 
I to complain of the lack of a night’s 
sleep when that woman would not catch 
so much as a nap? How could she 
sleep with the care of that family on her 
mind? And, besides, I heard her say 
as her friends left, “ Yes, I must change ~ 
cars at Pocatello.” ‘“ Whattime?” ‘Oh, 
about two o’clock in the morning.” 

Impulsively I rose from my seat and 
soon found myself standing beside her, 
offering my assistance, expressing my 
interest in her family, and giving assur- 
ances of my ability to deal with children 
from a month old up toanyage. While 
thus advertising myself, I was taking 
inventory of the children, noting ages, 
size, and personal appearance. The 
oldest was a curly-headed, manly little fel- 
low of eleven; the next in the descend- - 
ing seale was like his mother in looks, 
and he was about eight; then came a 
space of five years before we came down 
to the fat, rollicking boy of three; next 
to him was the last year’s baby of four- 
teen months, and finally the wee new 
baby boy in his mother’s arms, The 
seat which was turned facing the mother 
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held the three smallest youngsters, while 
the oldest boy was beside her. Did 
they cry and fuss and tumble over one 
another as they sat there? Nota bit of 
it; each one acted as if he were a duly 
appointed body-guard to the mother, 
besides taking the part of a wise elder 
brother to the one just below him in the 
scale. 

She moved slightly towards the boy, 
as if expressing a desire that I should 
sit beside her, and I, nothing loth, was 
soon wedged into the third of a seat, not 
even thinking that I generally required 
a good two-thirds of any seat. In such 
manner began my acquaintance with 
My Lady of the Rocky Mountains, which 
acquaintance, to be exact, lasted from 
nine in the evening until two in the 


morning—five hours, yet hours replete. 


with enjoyment and rich in information. 
So interested did I become in My Lady’s 
fortunes, both past, present, and future, 
that I speedily forgot all my own troubles, 
and was sleepy no longer. 

“Could I hold the baby, and give her 
a little rest?” ‘ Certainly,” was the 


answer, for I knew that with that baby in 


my arms it would be much easier for 
me to get nearer to her life’s history. 
I learned that her husband was then on 
the train—at that moment looking after 
the baggage—but hé would leave at the 
next station, and return to their ranch 
alone, while she kept on to her mother’s 
home in Kansas. When he came to say 
good-by, I complimented him on his fine 
family of boys, to which he replied, “I 
am very proud of them,” and the little 
faces turned up to his for a last good-by 
kiss evinced ¢heir fondness for him. 

“Will he drive home to-night?” I 
asked. “Oh, no,” she replied, “he will 
stay over night here at Dell, which is 
the nearest railroad station to the ranch, 
and drive home to-morrow,” and there 
came into her face an expression as if 
she realized for the first time the grow- 
ing divergence of their paths. 

“ But if Dell is the nearest point to 
the ranch, how did it happen that you all 
took the train at Dillon, some fifty miles 
further off?” And then, with a fond 
look at the baby in her arms, and at the 
same time adjusting the bottle to the 
second baby’s convenience, she explained 
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in this fashion: “ We al] came down to 
Dillon two months ago, as I could not 
have the services of a doctor and nurse 
at the ranch, and just as we were ready 
to go home again I decided to go to 
Kansas to see my mother; as I only 
decided yesterday noon that I would go, 
you can imagine that we had some 
hustling to do to get ready.” 

“How old is the baby?” I asked, 
assuming it to be at least six weeks old, for 
it had been so enveloped in cloak and 
bonnet that I had not had a good look 
at it. She replied, “Three weeks,” with 
a placid air as if there was nothing 
strange in the whole proceeding. “ ‘Three 
weeks !”’ I gasped, looking closely at her 
to make sure that I was not mistaken. 
“ Yes,” she said, “three weeks old to-day, 
but I am so much better and stronger 
than I was last year when that one 
came ”’—pointing to the last year’s 
baby—*“ that I call myself well.” “ And 
did you go to Dillon /as¢ year ?” I asked. 
“Oh, yes,” she said, “there is nothing 
else to do; I could have no attention at 
Dell—where my husband left the train— 
so We go On to Dillon, take a furnished 
house or some rooms, put the older chil- 
dren in school, and wait—” “For the 
stork to come your way ?” I interrupted. 
Smiling in a gentle sort of a way, she 
said, “ Yes, that’s just it.” 

I looked across at the last year’s baby, 
who had now fallen asleep on his three- 
year-old brother, and had a feeling of 
pity for him that he should so soon have 
his place usurped ; but my pity was evi- 
dently uncalled for, as at that moment 
he opened his eyes and looked at me as 
if he wanted to say, “ It’s all right, for I 
was glad of the chance to go to Dillon, 
and but for the new baby’s coming I 
might never have seen the world—and 
Dillon.” He shut up his eyes and 
went to sleep again, and for a few mo- 
ments I was busy thinking what My 
Lady’s life had been. I noticed the new 
shoes and the white collars and neckties 
worn by the boys, the handsome over- 
coat on the three-year-old, the white 
cloak and dainty lace bonnet on the new 
baby, and said to myself: “ She is tak- 
ing them home well dressed, but how she 
has worked to do it!” The mother was 
neatly and suitably dressed for traveling, 
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and there was nothing in the appearance 
of any one of them to indicate that they 
were from a Montana ranch high up in 
the Rocky Mountains—I beg your par- 
don, ranchers of the great Northwest; 
I have modified my opinions, and should 
have said that they were not like the 
dwellers of ranches as I had supposed 
them to be. I was therefore all the more 
surprised when I learned of their isolated 
life, their lack of school privileges and so- 
ciety of any kind, and then and there I felt 
that my previous conception of ranch 
families must go to the four winds if this 
family was a type ofall. As if in answer 
to my thoughts, she told me of her life 
from the time she married twelve years ago 
and came with her husband to Beaver- 
head County in Montana, settling within 
a mile or two of the summit of the 
Rockies. They bought nine hundred 
and sixty acres of “ improved ” land, the 
improvement consisting of a one-room 
cabin only, which the original owner had 
been obliged to put up in order to main- 
tain his claim to the property. The 
dimensions of this room were sixteen by 
twenty feet, and in that room they lived 
until after their fourth child was born. 
A year ago they built a log cabin of five 
rooms, the husband doing all the heavy 
work and the wife the papering. “ For,” 
she added, “‘ we must do it all ourselves, 
even to the cutting and hauling of the 
logs, or else do without our new home.” 

“And do you mean to say that you 
all lived in that one room—slept, cooked, 
and ate there—your husband and your- 
selt and the four children ?” 

“T do mean just that,” she said, laugh- 
ing at my evident consternation; “ it’s 
only a matter of planning. You see,” 
she went on to explain, “I put the two 
beds together at one end of the room, 
leaving space enough between them for a 
trunk in which we kept most of our cloth- 
ing. Then for a table I had a large dry- 
goods box, opened at one side, in which 
were shelves and hooks for pots and 
kettles and similar kitchen utensils. But 
now,” she added, proudly, “ we have three 
chambers, a parlor, and a kitchen, but I 
don’t know that I am any happier than 
[ was in the one-room home. My hus- 
band and I worked together; I always 
helped him outdoors when the babies 
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were asleep, and we saved our washing 
for rainy days when he could help me 
indoors.” . 

Their capital in the beginning was 
three hundred dollars, with one pair of 
horses, and at the present time their 
horses and cattle range the mountains, 
and each year bring them in a good 
living income. I confess I was not as 
deeply interested in the details of stock- 
raising, the number of head they owned, 
and the market price, as I was in her 
domestic life and work, and her ability 
to accept as a natural, every-day exist- 
ence one that seemed to me excep- 
tional in its hardships and lack of 
enjoyment. 

I was able to draw my own conclu- 
sions, however, that they had prospered 
financially, or they could not present the 
well-fed and well-clothed appearance now 
so apparent. 

“ But have you no one for neighbors ?” 
I asked. 

“No one but a few bachelors who live 
on neighboring ranches and occasionally 
give us a call.” 

I thought of all that it must mean to a 
man who “baches,” as they say out in 
Montana, to go into that well-kept home 
where children were sweet and well- 
mannered, and the bread did not taste 
of too much soda. How those meg live 
alone, year after year, as they do, is a 
conundrum, but, as Kipling says, “ that’s 
another story.” My mind was running 
on those bachelors as My Lady was 
going on with her talk; I brought myself 
back and listened. 

“We have to go twenty-five miles for 
our mail and for all our supplies, except 
what we send to a mail-order store for. 
My husband goes to town several times 
in the fall until the grub-stake is all in 
for the winter.” 

“The what?” I asked. “What is it 
that you put in for the winter?” 

‘“‘ Grub-stake,” she replied, as if every- 
body ought to know what that is ; but as 
my face maintained its blank expres- 
sion, she was kind enough to explain 
that all ranchers buy their winter’s supply 
of food in the fall months, and this sup- 
ply is called, in miners’ parlance, “ grub- 
stake.” She said, “We always buy—” 
and then came an enumeration of vary- 
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ing amounts of food products which 
made my head whirl, and I begged her 
to stop until I found pencil and paper, 
for I knew that even if I had been able 
to remember the quantities stated no one 
would have believed me unless I was 
able to verify my statement. With pencil 
in hand I said, “ Now you may begin,” 
and here is the list just as she gave it to 
me: 1,000 pounds of flour, 400 pounds 
of sugar, 50 pounds of lard, 50 pounds 
of coffee, 1,500 pounds of “spuds” 
(which being interpreted to an Eastern 
farmer meaneth potatoes), 300 pounds of 
cabbages, 350 pounds of carrots, 250 
pounds of beans—and here she interpo- 
lated that they all just loved baked 
beans. “ And there are the dried fruits,” 
she added, “ the canned goods, and lots 
of other things I can’t remember.” 

“And has your grub-stake been put 
in for the winter?” I asked. 

“No; my husband will go home now, 
and after driving in the forty calves to 
their winter quarters—for the cows with 
their calves are not allowed to range in 
the winter—he will take his big wagon 
and drive to town, buy our grub-stake, 
and carry it back to the ranch. We 
made out the list together before I left, 
but he knows just as well as I do what 
is needed for the family. When all that 
is done, he will come for us—perhaps in 
a month or so—and we shall all come 
home together.” 

“TI should almost have thought you 
would have left the oldest boy at home 
as company for his father,” I remarked. 

“ Yes, his father would have kept him 
except that he knew I needed his assist- 
ance.” I had noticed his willmgness to 
do everything his mother asked of him, 
from taking off the second baby’s cloak 
to the picking up of its bottle, and not 
once did he act in any way that did not 
show that it was his business to play the 
part of a family helper, so I christened 
him “ little father.” During our conversa- 
tion the “little father” had slipped out 
into another seat, where he had stretched 
himself out and fallen asleep, without so 
much as loosening his necktie. And 
she told me of what that boy could do— 
get a breakfast for the family when she 
was sick; take care of the fires; wait on 
the younger children, and”—but she 
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did no. enumerate further, breaking off 
with—* My children must help me, or I 
could never get along as I do.” 

But I could not get away from the 
thought of that grub-stake, and kept re- 
ferring to it again and again, inquiring 
“how they could ever eat so much.” 
“Why, my husband,” she said, “ thinks 
nothing of eating a whole mince pie in 
the evening, with a big piece of pork 
cake thrown in ”—but before she could 
continue that evening bill of fare I was 
asking about the pork cake—what was it 
like, how did she make it ?” 

“‘ As you have your pencil and paper,” 
she said, ‘“‘ you may as well put that down 
with the rest of your information, for I 
have the rule right in my head, I’ve made 
it so much.” So, for the benefit of other 
ranchers who may have husbands and 
children with big appetites, I'll give it 
in full: 

One pint of salt pork, chopped; one 
pint of cold coffee ; two pounds of sugar ; 
one teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough 
to make it good and stiff; plenty of 
raisins and currants. 

“This rule makes a large quantity,” 
she added, “and I always bake it in a 
milk-pan. When I have that and a dozen 
mince pies on hand, I think I am pro- 
vided for, at least for a few days.” 

As we were talking I noticed the fine 
quality of the baby’s dress, with its hem- 
stitching and drawn-work, and asked if 
it was possible that she put all that work 
into her baby clothes. “Oh, that is only 
a common dress,” she said; “I have 
three others much handsomer, with finer 
work,” and in a somewhat exultant fash- 
ion—as much as to say, “I am not so 
commonplace as you may think I am ”— 
she said, “‘ And all my sheets and pillow- 
cases are finished in the same way, with 
hemstitching and drawn-work.” And 
when I asked how on earth she found 
time to do such fancy work, she said 
that after the children were in bed she 
worked and her husband whittled. “So,” 
she added, “ we have our little home full 
of all sorts of pretty things he has made.” 
Of course I tried to convince her that 
she was a very foolish woman to do that 
unnecessary work—while in my heart I 
was admiring her ability to do it—but 
her defense was that she had no club to 
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attend, no neighbors to visit, no church 
work to take her time, so she had a 
right to do the things it pleased her 
best to do, 

Hemstitching and drawn-work in a 
log cabin twenty-five miles from a post- 
office, and in the wilds of the Rocky 
Mountains! What would she tell me 
next? “And I take eight magazines, 
and read them all, too.” Iwas now pre- 
pared to have her tell me that she had 
established a public library in her neigh- 
borhood, that it had been endowed by 
Mr. Carnegie, and so on ; but at this point 
the subject changed to shopping—how 
did she manage to buy the clothes for 
herself and family ? 

“ Well,” she said, “I can’t go shopping 
like other women. So when my cata- 
logue comes from a mail-order store, I 
say to my husband, ‘ Let’s go to Chicago 
to-night and buy all our winter clothes.’ 
So we sit down together and make out a 
list from that catalogue of all sorts of 
wearing apparel, from the baby’s stock- 
ings to overalls for the boys; and we 
haven’t paid a single cent for car-fare, 
either. We frequently order a hundred 
dollars’ worth at a time, as there is econ- 
omy in buying all we can in that way 
rather than paying twice as much for the 
same things in the near-by stores.” 

The children by this. time were begin- 
ning to wake up. The wee baby squirmed 
a little, as if he didn’t like his bonnet ; 
the fourteen-months infant sat upright 
with a smile and his mouth put up for a 
kiss, while the older boys were putting 
on coats and straightening out neckties— 
and there it was nearly two o’clock in 
the morning, and not a murmur or a 
whimper out. of one of them. “I am 
glad,” she said, “that they have waked 
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up, as it will be so much easier changing 
cars while they are awake than to take 
them up from a sound sleep.” 

“ But how can you manage, with all 
your bags, to get these children out from 
one train into another ?” 

“Oh, I’ll get along some way,” she said, 
and while I helped with the putting on of 
coats and hats, she was giving to each 
child his special part of the programme. 
As the train moved more and more slow- 
ly, the children were getting into line, and 
when at last the cars came to a standstill, 
all were ready to move, and it was in this 
fashion that they passed from my vision : 
My Lady, with the new baby in arms, 
carried the telescope bag with the other 
hand; the oldest boy carried in his arms 
the last year’s baby of fourteen months ; 
the eight-year-old boy led by the hand 
the one who was three years; and that 
three-year-old—nothing but a baby him- 
self—actuaily tugged off the bundle of 
pillows and blankets, being encouraged 
by his mother, who said, “ He thinks he’s 
a little man.” I followed in the rear 
with the lunch-basket, and saw them 
handed down the steps, one by one, and 
they went out into the darkness which 
enveloped them. 

I returned to my seat in the car, which 
now seemed so lonely, and the sleep 
that had been kept in abeyance for so 
many hours now came in broken naps. 
With every turn in the seat and with 
every twist of my neck to make myself 
more comfortable, I had. visions of a 
procession of children—but the children 
of my dreams had been transformed into 
angels whose wings were spread. And 
often have I seen them since in my day- 
dreams—My Lady of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and her little army of boys. 
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SOME LIBRARY STORIES 


BY A LIBRARIAN 


és I ‘HE changes from old to new in 

the matter of library adminis- 

tration and the distribution of 
books have been so rapid as to seem 
like the growth of a night. The day 
when libraries guarded their treasures 
in what Mr. Koopman has called “ book 
jails” and prided themselves on never 
buying two copies of a volume, and the 
modern era when wonderful buildings 
and duplicates to the number of hun- 
dreds are available make one dizzy with 
contrast. The great city library was 
often a reference library only. The 
country library was opened for half a day 
each week, or, as in one village, Thurs- 
day night after prayer-meeting one could 
“draw books.” This premium upon 


church-going one youthful lover of Mayne 
Reid and Oliver Optic remembers avail- 
ing herself of gladly. 


And old ideas die 
hard. Even now the arduous duties 
of the librarian are considered by the 
thoughtless properly fulfilled by any one 
with feet to carry him to the shelves and 
hands to give out books. In a New 
England State, and not long ago, lived 
a little lady who combined the occupa- 
tions of librarian and sempstress and 
who complained that it “took so much 
of her time to cut the edges of the 
ragged books the publishers were care- 
less enough to leave.” 

The humble class of people who in 
these days come to a library and the 
queer things they do are naturally little 
known outside, but the librarian’s sense 
of humor is often tickled and his sympa- 
thies awakened. Some of the actual ex- 
periences of one worker within a short 
space of time may be of interest and 
indicate the necessity for education, sym- 
pathy, tact, and skill in this profession. 

It is always astonishing to find that 
people know so little of authors, even as 
to names, and in our library, where the 
books are open to all, we used to con- 
gratulate ourselves that such safe and 


readable writers as Mrs. Alexander and 
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Mrs. Barr stand on the front shelves. 
And somehow one never gets used to 
the old sailor who will read nothing but 
the quietest home love story, and the 
motherly personage known in our coun- 
try districts as a “monthly nurse,” who 
dotes upon the detective story. 

To be sure, there are those who know 
a little of certain novelists. One reader 
is a great admirer of Crockett, but sur- 
prised us by saying that she wanted the 
“ Stickit Minister’s Wooing,” as she sup- 
posed it was-a sequel to the “ Minister’s 
Wooing.” An old lady slammed down 
one of George Meredith’s brilliant vol- 
umes with the exclamation, “ There ain’t 
one word of sense in that from cover to 
cover!” Old Garrity is well named, for 
a most garrulous soul is he, expecting to 
talk by the half-hour about what he has 
brought back to the desk and what he 
wants to take away. He is perpetually 
begging for something about Ireland, and 
we had exhausted our slender store. He 
had been highly pleased with Walter 
Besant’s “ Fifty Years Ago,” because, as 
he truculently remarked, “ Daniel O’Con- 
nell was the greatest man that ever lived, 
and Mr. Walter Bee-sant gives him high 
praise.” Finally, I was driven to tell 
Garrity that I had no more distinctively 
Irish history, but that much of Ireland 
appears in English history, and as a happy 
compromise I offered him the “ History 
of Our Own Times,” by his countryman, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy. What was my 
disappointment to have this happy sug- 
gestion received with an indignant sniff. 
“ Huh!” replied the old man, “I never 
did think much of thim McCarthys. 
They’re about the meanest set of folks 
ever I came acrost.” Whereupon, all 
too late, it flashed upon mé that there is 
almost a blood-feud in that part of our 
town known as Dublin between the race 
of Garrity and McCarthy. 

A young woman came mincing in one 
day, and, with that peculiar note we all 
recognize as the silly voice, proceeded 
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to put me through an examination. ‘“ Got 
any books by Charlotte Braeme ?” “ No.” 
“Laura Jean Libbey?” “No,” some- 
what stiffly. “ Georgie Sheldon?” “ No,” 
with marked stiffness by this time. “ Oh, 
dear, ain’t you? Well, I s’pose you got 
some o’ Mr. Shakespeare’s works. I 
think they’re elegant. I’ve read ’em 
three times.” 

Happening to meet a distinguished 
college professor whose specialty is liter- 
ature, I told him this story, whereupon 
he commented that it illustrated the uni- 
versality of Shakespeare. This had not 
struck me. I had thought it illustrated 
the universality of the father of lies. It 
never occurred to me that the girl was 
telling the truth, but perhaps this is the 
difference between the outlook of the 
college professor and of the librarian. 

To me appeared one morning a little 
old woman with white hair, cut very 
short, and a bonnet of the sort which 
closely resembles an inverted tin pan. 
Shabby black ribbons held this under 
her chin. Her calico dress was clean 
but faded, and on her arm hung a big 
brown covered basket of the antiquated 


shape that we associate with the belong- 


ings of our grandmothers. She had kept 
a book over time, and had been notified 
by card. She approached the desk with a 
manner nicely compounded of grievance 
and bravado, saying, as she advanced, 
“IT couldn’t help it; I was sick—I 
couldn’t help it—I finished it soon’s I 
could.” F 

I replied gently that I was sorry, 
but the fine was only four cents, where- 
upon the statement was reiterated with 
this addition, “I can’t hear, I’m very 
deef.” I tried again, much louder, but 
it was no use. I then had recourse 
to paper and pencil, writing the words 
I had just spoken. The woman’s eyes 
fell upon the screed for a second, when 
she hastily remarked, “I can’t read it. 
My eyes are weak. Can’t I please have 
another book? Please, can’t I? I fin- 
ished it soon’s I could.” 

I meekly assented, and the borrower 
turned, with great deliberation and ap- 
parently perfect eyesight, to the shelves 
to select her book. Meanwhile I had 
written, “ We will let the fine go this 
time, but please be more careful in 
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future.” Madam Innocent read this 
promptly and shamelessly, with no ex- 
planation of her suddenly recovered eye- 
sight, and trotted out with “ Elsie Dins- 
more” safely reposing in her brown 
basket. 

A pretty young widow, who asked with 
such manifest embarrassment for some 
sort of book that should tell how to write 
a letter, I longed to direct to Samivel 
Weller, or, better yet, to answer in a 
friendly way, “Tell me all about hyn; 
I'll help you write the letter.” 

Fortunately for‘our young assistants, 
who really cannot read everything, there 
seems to be a sort of second sense de- 
veloped which makes them discover the 
sort of book that will please certain 
classes of people. For sooner or later 
almost everybody comes to the desk for 
advice. 

The librarian in a small city or a coun- 
try town may be a person of importance, 
and then, besides being considered re- 
sponsible for everything that goes on in 
the library, and every book that is or is 
not there, he is often considered re- 
sponsible for a good deal that goes on 
outside of it. 

A shabby man met the president of 
our library, and fervently remarked: 
“You don’t know how much good the 
library is doing; why, it is better than 
the police.” 

I have spoken of having once con- 
sidered Mrs. Barr, as a writer, “ safe.” 
But my faith in this regard was shaken. 
An elderly woman, an entire stranger to 


me till she came to the library, seemed 


lonely, and I had taken especial ‘pains 
to serve her. One day I received the 
following penciled letter from her : “ You 
have almost broken my heart by sending 
such a dreadful book for my husband to 
read aloud. Not one word in it is really 
applicable to me, but you must have 
intended it so or you would not have 
sent it”—and so on for several pages. 
Imagine my consternation till I found 
the book to be the apparently innocent 
“ Paul and Christina.” After such an 
experience one can picture the poor 
librarian being held responsible by a 
wild mother because her son had be- 
come a gambler from reading Bulwer’s 
“Money,” or a skeptic from reading 
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“ Robert Elsmere,” and so on through 
the gamut of brother-keeping. 

And then there is always with us the 
burning question as to the morality 
of the books chosen. Once I was 
soundly berated for the wickedness of a 
certain volume, and then asked, without 
a quiver, for another story by the same 
author. 

To the breathless school-boy who de- 
manded the “ Fool’s Dictionary,” I was 
tempted to reply that I had often longed 
for such a compilation; but by patient 
questioning I found that he wanted 
* Poole’s Index.” 

A young fellow innocently inquired for 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” that he might learn 
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something about the Pilgrim Fathers. 
You may say that this shows the folly of 
a little learning ; but this was an Italian, 
and it was something that he should know 
that there are such historical characters . 
as the Pilgrim Fathers, and that there is 
such a book as “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Indeed, one may well feel that the 
generation now growing up, and accus- 
tomed to the use of books in our libra- 
ries, will show a marked difference in 
education from past generations. The 
boys and girls develop a readiness to 
assimilate the sort of knowledge they 
find there which is often surprising, and 
their air of pride and ownership is inter- 
esting and amusing. 


TWO ENGLISH POETS" 


Presciais like the Bible, has been 


officially declared extinct so many 

times that many people have been 
hypnotized into the belief that the race 
has really lost its soul in exchange for 
various tangible commodities, and that 
the appearance of Mephistopheles to 
claim the forfeit under the bond is only 
a matter of time. Meanwhile volumes of 
verse appear from time to time which 
seem to indicate that the imagination has 
not entirely gone into trade, and that 
the children of song still play in the 
great modern workshop. Two poets have 
recently appeared in England whose 
work is highly encouraging to those who 
believe that men still keep the gift of 
song in spite of this preoccupation. 

The slender volume of “ Poems” by 
Mr. Noyes has those qualities which 
promise fresh contact with the materials 
of which poetry is made, and not a vein 
repetition of old moods and a skillful 
resetting of well-worn motives. He is, 
to begin with, a singer and not a thinly 
disguised philosopher or a reformer who 
has possessed himself of a musical instru- 
ment. He has a voice of compass and 
sweetness, and his tones flow clear and 
sweet, with the courage of a real talent 


' Poems. By Alfred Noyes. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 
The Worker and Other Poems. By Coningsby 
— Dawson. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork. 


and the richness of a full nature. It is 
less than a decade since Mr. Noyes was 
rowing in the Exeter eight at Oxford, and 
he has just passed his twenty-sixth birth- 
day. He has, therefore, the great gift 
of youth, and he has not wasted it. He 
was a contributor to several English 
periodicals of high rank—the Spectator, 
the Bookman, the London Outlook, 
the Speaker—before his name appeared 
on the title-page of a book; five small 
volumes now stand to his credit— The 
Loom of Years,” “The Flower of Old 
Japan,” “ Poems,” “ The Forest of Wild 
Thyme,” and “ Drake, an English Epic ;” 
the present volume contains representa- 
tive selections from this work, with a 
number of pieces that now appear for 
the first time. 

Mr. Noyes shows thorough knowledge 
of verse forms and captivating ease in 
their use. He has both the spontaneity 
and the opulence of imagery and diction 
of the poet in whose making nature has 
had a liberal share. “The Passing of 
Summer,” upon which the reader comes 
as soon as he opens this volume, brings 
that sense of richness which still awaits 
one when he takes down Keats and lets 
the book fall open at random. Such 
verses as these stand in no need of gloss 
or comment : 


“ Tell us no more of Autumn, the slow gold 
Of fruitage ripening in a world’s decay, 
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The falling leaves, the moist rich breath 
Of woodlands crumbling through a gorgeous 
death 
To glut the cancerous mould ! 
Give us the flash and scent of keen-edged 


ma 

Where a that bear no harvest yield 
their bloom, 

Rude crofts. of flowering nettle, bents of 
yellow broom. 


The wild thyme on the mountain’s knees 
Unrolls its purple market to the bees! 
Unharvested of men 

The Traveler’s Joy can only smile and die ! 

Joy, joy alone the throbbing white-throats 
ring, 
Joy to } en and heaven ; they were but 
born to sing. 


What though the throstle pours his heart 


away, 

A henna wanda of uncounted gold, 
Swinging upon the blossomed briar 
With soft throat lifted in a wild desire 

To make the world his may, 

E’er the pageant through the Gates is rolled 
Further away; in vain the rich notes throng 
Flooding the mellow noon with rapturous 

waves of song. 


The feathery meadows, like a lilac sea, 
Knee-deep, with honeyed clover red and 
white, 
Roll billowing; the crisp clouds pass, 
Trailing their soft blue shadows o’er the 
grass ; 
The sky-lark, mad with glee, 

Quivers, up, up, to lose himself in light ; 
And, through the forest, like a fairy dream 
Through some dark mind, the ferns in branch- 

ing beauty stream.” 


The abandon, flowing music, and rich 
color of these lines attest the signature 
of a true poet with the great gift of joy 
in his keeping. It is as a singer that 
Mr. Noyes is presented in this selection, 
and his lyric quality and charm pervade 
the volume and harmonize with such lines 
as these from “ Haunted in Old Japan :” 
“All along the purple creek lit with silver 

foam, 
Silent, silent voices, cry no more of home; 


Soft beyond the cherry-trees o'er the dim 
lagoon 


Dawns the crimson lantern of the large, 
low moon. 


We that loved in April, we that turned away 

Laughing, ere the wood-dove crooned across 
the May, 

Watch the withered rose-leaves drift along 
the shore, 

Wind among the roses, blow no more. 


Lonely starry faces, wonderful and white, 
Yearning with a cry across the dim sweet 
night, 


TWO ENGLISH POETS 
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All our dreams are blown adrift as flowers 
before a fan, 

Ail our hearts are haunted in the heart of 
old Japan.” 

Mr. Noyes has the heart of a child in 
his free, spontaneous, joyous acceptance 
of life and possession of the world ; but, 
like every man of the childlike spirit, 
so akin to genius and so often its com- 
panion, he has looked into the abysses 
and bears the burden of the mystery. 
Such pieces as “ A Night at St. Helena,” 
“Christ Crucified,” “De Profundis,” 
“The Song of Re-Birth,” must be read 
in connection with his songs if his 
compass is to be understood and the 
measure of his talent taken. These 
longer poems will not bear mutilation ; 
they must be read in their entirety. 
That Mr. Noyes is not afraid to touch 
the old themes and that he touches them 
with a firm and resourceful hand is evi- 
denced by this “ Song :” 

“T came to the doors of the House of Love - 

And knocked as the starry night went by; 
And my true love cried, ‘Who Enocks? an 


I said, 
‘hime 


And Love looked down from a lattice above 
Where the roses were dry as the lips of the 
dead ; 
‘ There is not room in the House of Love 
For you both,’ he said. 


I plucked a leaf from the porch and crept 
Away through a desert of scoffs and scorns 

To a lonely place where I prayed and wept 
And wove me a crown of thorns, 


I came once more to the House of Love + 
And knocked, ah softly and wistfully, 
And my true love cried, ‘Who knocks ?’ and 
I said, 
* None now but thee.’ 


And the great doors opened wide apart 

And a voice rang out froma glory of light, 
‘Make room, make room for a faithful heart 

In the House of Love, to-night.’ ” 

Mr. Dawson comes out of Oxford also, 
but with a very different instrument in 
his hand. He, too, is a lyric poet, but 
his manner has more abruptness and 
energy of phrase and his themes more 
insistence. He sings as one undercom- 
pulsion of present conditions, and his 
song is more likely to arrest immediate 
attention than Mr. Noyes’s, though it is 
doubtful if it will live so long in the 
hearts of those who hearit. If the lines 
entitled “ Being a Poet” have any note 
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of autobiography, it is evident that Mr. 
Dawson takes his vocation seriously and 
will not stand with the “idle singers of 
an empty day.” 

In the initia) poem which gives its 
title to the volume, “ The Worker,” Mr. 
Dawson sounds the distinctive notes 
of his verse: passionate sympathy with 
contemporaneous experiences and con- 
ditions, ardent feeling, and a forcible 
though sometimes unmusical expression. 
The picture of the workman in his soiled 
clothes, with grimed hands, bending over 
the body of the dead child and speaking 
out of the skepticism of a despairing 
moment, reveals the strength and the 
weakness of Mr. Dawson’s work. His 
poetry is, so to speak, too close to the 
age in which it is written. For that rea- 
son it is likely to be heard, for it is the 
voice of the moment ; for the same reason 
it is not likely to endure. It would be 
unjust to Mr. Dawson, however, to give 
the impression that he is simply a jour- 
nalist in verse. He has moods of pure 
poetry, as the reader of “Anchored 
Wings,” “The Orchard of Song,” and 
“ Singing to Flo” speedily discovers. 
The little volume, taken as a whole, is 
moving rather than convincing. It con- 
tains many things which, if read with 


Comment on 


The great work long 
planned by Sir Walter 
Besant has been car- 
ried on since his death with intelligence and 
with thoroughness. The present volume is 
uniform with three previously published 
dealing respectively with London in the time 
of the Tudors, of the Stuarts, and in the 
eighteenth century, while it is the second of 
the two volumes in which medizval London 
is described, the first having to do with the 
historical and social aspects of London in 
the Middle Ages. As we understand it, the 
text had been prepared by Sir Walter as it 
stands shortly before his death. Physically 
the volymes of this series are worthy and 
beautiful. The format is that of a quarto, 
the cover design is rich but not over-ornate 
in its red ground and gilt type, and the illus- 
trations, which are numerous, have been 
gathered from ancient sources and early 
books with assiduity and fullness of knowl- 
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insight and sympathy, would deeply stir 
the emotions of those who care for the 
sorrowful, the outcast, and the disin- 
herited in our time; for Mr. Dawson, 
while in no sense an advocate, vividly 
personifies and experiences the sorrow 
of the world of to-day. A single selec- 
tion, chosen as much for its brevity as 
for its quality, will bring out the char- 
acteristics of this interesting and signifi- 
cant volume of verse : 


AN OLD DESIRE 


O to be as Christ was in happy Galilee, 

To walk the world with healing and hands 
of charity, 

To suffer with each cripple till our love 
should make him straight, 

O to be as Christ was, and die without the 
gate. 


If we had His compassion, what comfort we 
could make 

For those in dread of dying upon some 
storm-tossed lake, 

To walk, in spite of tempests, in the valleys 
of the sea, 

And spend our strength for sinners in deeds 
of sympathy. 


O to be as Christ was, to die upon a Cross 

In some obscurest country, nor count our 
dying loss, ' 

If only _* our dangering one bondsmak 
might be free, 

And turn again from sighing to fields of 
Galilee. 


Current Books 


edge. Everything pertaining to old London 
was a subject of delight and one may say 
of living interest to-Sir Walter Besant. The 
importance o+ the special subject here treat- 
ed, that of the ecclesiastical and religious 
life of London in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, can hardly be exaggerated, 
for through this side of life we reach directly 
and intimately the human traits, the impell- 
ing motives, and the degree of social cultiva- 
tion that characterized Englishmen at the 
English capital at this time. As the author 
says: “If churches and religious houses 
make up religion, then London in tke thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries surely at- 
tained the highest point ever reached in 
religion.” Here we see not only the abbeys, 
priories, nunneries, friaries, and churches 
themselves pictorially reproduced, but we 
have picturesque glimpses of the life of the 
“vast army of ecclesiastics from archbishop 
to Franciscan friar; hermits, anchorites, 
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pardoners, limitours, somnours,” and other 
church officers We select a single passage 
for quotation, not only because it is signifi- 
cant in itself, but because it gives, we think, 
a fair idea of the broad and readable way in 
which this work treats what many might 
expect to prove a dry-as-dust, antiquarian 
record—words which precisely describe the 
exact contrary of the present volume: 


No street but reminded the citizens, by the sight of 
aspire or a wall, that the Church was with him always, 
to rule his life and to shorten his period of purgatory, 
on the simple condition of his obedience. Religion 
endeavored to rule the whole of society; religion 
claimed to control the whole conduct of politics and 
practical economy; but the power of religion has 
never been equal to her ambition; religion could not 
put a stop to war, or to the violences and outrages of 
war. Had she been able to do so, the world would 
now be held and bound in chains and slavery. Yet 
it was well that there should be the Church to restrain 
men in some degree. She kept in her own hands, so 
far, all learning, all science, all the arts, all the pro- 
fessions. The forms, duties, and rules of the Church 
attended all men from infancy to the grave. At the 
bidding of the Church the whole nation, from the King 
downwards, renounced meat for a fourth part of the 
whole year. This fact alone marks the enormous 
power of the Church. For hundreds of years the 
Church preached respect for human life and self- 
restraint with more or less vigor, and with more or 
less success. Sometimes the Church has fallen upon 
evil times; her ecclesiastics have been ambitious, 
worldly, licentious, avaricious ; but they have always 
been, as a whole, superior to the world arcund them. 
Thus it may be said that the Church might always 
have been better, but that the world was always worse. 


(Medieval London. Vol. II. Ecclesiastical. 


By Sir Walter Besant. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $7.50.) 


The central reality in the life 
of Jesus was his saturation 
with the thought of God, his 
God-filled consciousness, his entire subjec- 


The Christian 
Ideal 


tion to the Spirit of God. ‘The heart of 
Christianity ” exhibited in this volume is just 
this heart of.Jesus Christ. Theauthor writes 
in deep conviction of this, as one who aspires 
to realize it daily and fully. Much of his 
work is a plain and simple argument with 
nominally Christian people who have no such 
aspiration, and are content with a low ideal of 
the life proposed in the Gospel to the follower 
of Christ. Itis just a heart-to-heart talk with 
such, as sane as it is simple, and convincing 
to the open mind that is conscious of obliga- 
tion to a closer discipleship. (The Heart of 
Christianity. By Rev. T. S. Linscott, D.D., 
I.R.C.I. The Bradley-Garretson Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


In this “ story of a pioneer 
in temperance work” many 
an American worker in the 
same line will greet a congenial spirit. In 
1858 Mrs. Wightman, then the young wife of 
the vicar of Shrewsbury, England, was 
moved by the wretchedness of drunkards in 


A Clergyman’s 
Helpmeet 
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the parish to begin a movement for total 
abstinence. Despite criticism and difficulty, 
she persevered with voice and pen, devoting 
the profits of her books to the enlargement 
of her work. One of these, “ Haste to the 
Rescue,” brought many Anglican clergymen 
to adopt total abstinence, and promoted the 
organization of the Church of England Total 
Abstinence Society. The Bishop of Shrews- 
bury in 1904 compared its influence in 
England to the influence of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in America. The distinctive trait of 
Mrs. Wightman’s work till her death in 1898 
was the deep and fervent religious spirit 
which was from first to last its spring and 
soul. (Mrs. Wightman of Shrewsbury. By 
the Rev. J. M. Fletcher, M.A. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
The Divine A new line of approach toa 
Reconciliation familiar theme, and a broader 
conception of the theme than 
the word usually -conveys, give this book 
both freshness and interest. “ Atonement” 
(at-one-ment) is more than expiation, more 
than forgiveness ; it is full reconciliation to 
the sovereignty of the Eternal Goodness, 
with faith in its quelling and quenching of 
all evil. The testimony of the world’s best 
literature from Homer to Tennyson is pre- 
sented to show“ that both poets and theolo- 
gians have expressed—the former in the 
beauty of art, and the latter in the clear-cut 
statements of dogma—the same elemental 
principles,” however crudely or imperfectly 
in.various instances. The usual conception 
of the divine atonement stops with the case 
of the individual sinner: it does not touch 
the larger problem of the evil he has wrought 
in others; complete atonement must some- 
how provide for this also. “Not merely the 
eradication of personal sin, but the cure of 
cosmical evil, is included in a gospel of recon- 
ciliation.” And this is the actual Gospel, 
the actual atonemei.¢ which “ this indwelling 
God, whom, because most fully manifest:d 
to us by Jesus of Nazareth, we call the living 
Christ, is making . . . cleansing what has 
been stained, and making whole what has 
been severed,” until all evil is overcome. 
This gospel of reconciliation, witnessed to by 
the world’s nobiest literature, as well as by 
the Christian Scriptures, is also taught by 
the profoundest philosophy, as Professor 
Royce has shown (see “ The World and the 
Individual,” Volume II.). At the basis of itis 
the fact that our life is not external to the 
life of God. The distinction drawn between 
the historical work of Jesus and the eternal 
work of the immanent Spirit in the recon- 
ciling process is incidentally helpful, by its 
exhibition of identity and difference, toward 
the harmonizing of Trinitarian and Unitarian 
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modes of thought, which other recent writers 
are helping on. The author of this fruitful 
improvement of current theology is minister 
of the First Congregational Church in Water- 
bury, Connecticut. (Atonement in Literature 
and Life. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50, net.) 


A large and difficult task is at- 
tempted in this volume of the 
Kerr Lectures, given last year 
in the Glasgow United Free College. It is 
a critical review of two centuries of debate 
upon the problem of Faith and Freedom, 
which arose in the Protestant Reformation. 
Luther built upon the postulated freedom of 
the Christian man. The Reformation, which 
emphasized the relation of this freedom to 
God, raised questions of its relation to so- 
ciety, civil and religious. Subsequent con- 
troversy tended to make it clear that freedom 
is the fundamental spiritual idea, and faith 
its necessary correlate. The progress of 
debate toward this conclusion, as it runs 
along in the works of more or less influential 
thinkers critically reviewed by the lecturer, 
forms the body of the volume. Jesuitism and 
Pascal’s ‘‘ Pensées,” English Deism and 
Butler’s Analogy, Rationalism and Kant on 
Pure’ Reason, Romanticism and Schleier- 
macher’s Discourses on Religion, the French 
Revolution and Newman’s “ Apologia,” the 
Development Theory and Baur’s Church 
History, the Theory of Experience and 
Ritschlianism—each subject including the 
contribution of various parties to the de- 
bate—make up a conspectus of a highly 
diversified field. The main difficulty,as Dr. 
Oman remarks, is to fix upon the right point 
of view for an estimate of the net result, and 
to this Ritschl, so far as he follows Kant, is 
helpful. It is Kant whose fixing of the seat 
of authority within effected, as has been 
said, a Copernican revolution in philosophy, 
though he left a dualism between God and 
the world for his successes to eliminate—a 
dualism to which Dr. Oman seems needlessly 
reconciled. In summing up the controversy 
he finds its issue to be a vindication of the 
absoluteness both of faith and of freedom. 
The ideals and purposes of individuals have 
an absolute worth which societies and insti- 
tutions cannot transcend. Only as we are 
free can absolute conviction come into any 
life. (The Problem of Faith and Freedom 
in the Last Two Centuries. By John Oman, 
MA., B.D., D.Phil. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York.) 


Faith and 
Freedom 


This is the third volume in the 
valuable series of reprints now 
being issued under the general 
editorial supervision of Dr. J. Franklin Jame- 
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son, director of the department of historical 
research in the Carnegie Institution, the 
purpose being, in Dr. Jameson’s words, to 
provide “a comprehensive and well-rounded 
collection of those classical narratives on 
which the early history of the United States 
is founded.” The editor of the present 
volume, Rev. Dr. Burrage, has for the most 
part gathered his material from Hakluyt, the 
collection embracing, in addition to accounts 
of the voyages of Cartier and Drake, the 
Hore, Hawkins, Gilbert, Barlowe, Lane, 
Grenville, White, Brereton, Pring, and Pop- 
ham relations. Thus the student is afforded 
an intelligent view of the first discovery and 
settlement of the Atlantic ccast from Florida 
to Newfoundland, and will find his under- 
standing of the quaint, old-time narratives 
greatly forwarded by the notes and introduc- 
tions provided by Dr. Burrage. It seemsa 
pity, however, that room was not found for 
the Ribaut, Laudonniére, and Le Moyne 
narratives, having to do with the early and 
ill-fated French settlements in Florida and 
South Carolina. Even though it is necessary 
to exercise the greatest critical caution in 
perusing these, they are undoubtedly valuable 
as well as exceedingly interesting, and are 
particularly valuable for the information they 
give with respect to the customs and manners 
of the Indians. (Original Narratives of 
Early American History: Early English 
and French Voyages. Edited by Henry S. 
Burrage, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. $3, net.) 

We have been attracted 
Fr rele ame f . to the first number of the 

first volume of the new 
quarterly with this title, first, by its extremely 
pleasing and one may almost say sumptuous 
appearance, and, secondly, by the fact that 
a public service is rendered through such an 
undertaking. Its form has certain unusual 
features which are both interesting and in- 
genious. For instance, in this number there 
are printed in color reproductions of the first 
flag to float over American soil (the red cross 
of St. George, planted at Labrador by Cabot 
in 1497), the first flag to float over permanent 
settlements in America (the flag of the May- 
flower in 1620), the flag of Cromwell and 
Charles Second, the first flag of Colonial 
Secession, the first flag of the American 
Republic, and the first flag of American Ex- 
pansion (that to which two new stars were 
added in 1795 for the first new States). The 
flag as it is to-day is furnished also sepa- 
rately, very prettily made in silk, with instruc- 
tions as to where it should be placed in the 
book. The magazine contains a large num- 
ber of articles; too large, in fact, to make 
mention of the individual articles desirable 
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further than to say that, besides strictly his- 
torical subjects and portraits, there are 
included papers relating to the Lee cente- 
nary and the Longfellow centenary, and pic- 
tures and poems about pioneer life in Amer- 
ica, country life in America, and old-time 
book-lovers. The quarterly comes to us 
from the Associated Publishers of American 
Records, and is printed at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Th The author of this volume of 
e Lamp of di ial 
Sacrifice liscourses on special occa- 
sions is widely known as the 
editor of a great religious journal, the British 
Weekly. He has acquired distinction in 
literary work and as an expositor of the 
Scriptures. The pen of a ready and vigor- 
ous writer is easily recognizable in his pages. 
Equally so is an intensely evangelical spirit. 
Dr. Nicoll is more strongly attached to older 
modes of theological thought than literary 
men in general. He is indisputably right, 
however, in holding that many representa- 
tives of Christianity fail to measure up to 
the Old Testament type of religion found in 
the Psalms. It is an aggressive, militant 


religion that he stands for, declaring that it 
is “ the first duty of many Christians to make 
their homes among the poor, and until this 
duty is more generally fulfilled progress will 


lag.” Such utterances give significance to 
the title of this volume. (The Lamp of Sacri- 
fice. By W. Robertson Nicoll. A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York.) 


A Medieval O® of the earliest and closest 
Saint companions of St. Francis of 
Assisi, who used to call him 
“The Knight of our Round Table,” was 
Brother Aegidius, better known to English 
readers by his Anglicized name, Giles. An 
uncultured man, but full of shrewd common 
sense, touched both with humor and imagina- 
tion, he was pre-eminently an embodiment of 
the genuine Franciscan spirit of piety and 
humanity. The present volume treasures his 
“ Golden Sayings,” held in highest esteem by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and introduces 
them by a brief sketch of his life. It is well 
worth reading and reflection by Protestant 
Christians, often too content with discarding 
the ascetic form of medizval saintliness, and 
too neglectful to ‘replace it by a form of 
piety as impressive on the present age as 
that was on the past. (The Golden Sayings 
of the Blessed Brother Giles of Assisi. By 
Rev. Fr. Paschal Robinson. The Dolphin 
Press, Philadelphia. $1. Postage, 6c.) 


In this volume an eminent 
German divine, recently a 
Court chaplain, addresses 
persons reared in Christian faith, whom the 
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exaggerated pretensions of certain scientists 
have on one side drawn to suspect Christian- 
ity, and on the other side to suspect science. 
He reasons with them to show that they are 
alike mistaken ; that the alleged warfare of 
science on religion does not occur within the 
proper domain of science, but only in the 
field of philosophy—which is certainly true. 
Taking up successively the subjects of Cre- 
ation, Providence, Prayer, Miracles, and the 
Person of Jesus Christ, he argues that sci- 
ence and religion nowhere collide, and that 
the Christian view is entirely compatible 
with all proper claims of science, to which he 
makes large concessions. His theology is 
generally of a liberal evangelical type, though 
his brief reference to the heaveily “ inter- 
cession” of Christ is cast in the archaic 
form. Philosophically he views “ monists” 
as all of them Haeckelites—a strange misrep- 
resentation. On the whole, it is a useful 
book to credit to a country which has sent 
us too much of the contrary kind. (The 
Scientific Creed of a Theologian. By Rudolf 
Schmid, D.D. Translated by J. W. Stough- 
ion, B.A. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. $1.50, net.) 

Stories of Plot te man in wd esters 
ond Adee written of adventure in 
a wider and truer sense 
than Mr. Stewart Edward White; for, as 
distinctly and powerfully as any other writer, 
he has made readers feel the terror and mys- 
tery of the Far North. For his best work 
Mr. White needs a big background of forest 
or of open country. In his latest story, “‘ The 
Mystery” (McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York, $1.50), written in collaboration with 
Mr. Samuel H. Adams, he takes to the sea 
and carries his readers through adventures 
which, tor novelty, breathless suspense, and 
blood-curdling audacity, must be ranked with 
the most astonishing tales of the kind. The 
story of the professor who ships on a beauti- 
ful schooner from San Francisco in search 
of a far island where he can carry on experi- 
ments with the most powerful destructives is 
told from beginning to end without stopping 
for breath,so tospeak. Adventure succeeds 
adventure ; climax follows on the heels of 
climax; catastrophe overtops catastrophe. 
In a certain way it is very well done; but it 
is a tour-de-force, not a piece of real writing ; 
much better than most books of its kind, but 
not so good by any means as Mr. White can 
do when he writes of the things he knows 
under the compulsion of genuine and vital 
interest. “*‘ The Malefactor ” is a frankly sen- 
sational story with little pretense to literary 
art but constructed with all that skill in devel- 
opment of plot and exciting interest of which 
the author, Mr, E. Phillips Oppenheim, is an 
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acknowledged master. In itsway this story is 
a modern variant of the Monte Cristo motive. 
The hero, if he may be so called, emerges 
from prison with a secret which enables him 
to make millions and with a firm intent to 
avenge himself on those whose wickedness 
has exposed him to unjust suffering for ten 
years. He trains himself not to exhibit the 
slightest emotion, sentiment, or kindliness. 
How he deals with his enemies and what part 
he takes in Jife itself are questions worked 
out very cleverly and in such a way that it 
would be quite unfair to the prospective 
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reader to forestall the author’s narrative. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) Still 
a third book of this general class is Mr. 
H. Marriott Watson’s “The Privateers” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, $1.50). 
This is a crude piece of preposterous sensa- 
tionalism, quite unworthy the author of “ Gal- 
loping Dick.” It has action in excess, but no 
real imagination, while the supposed Ameri- 
can speculators (their war to gain the hand 
of an English girl, who is, unknown to her- 
self, an heiress, furnishes the object of plot 
and counterplot) are like nothing in nature. 


Letters to The Outlook 


PRIVATE RIGHTS 
FALLS 


With your kind permission I would like to 
correct a misapprehension on the part of 
the writer of the considerate summary of 
Secretary Taft’s Niagara Falls decision in 
your issue of this date. 

With some apparent reason the writer has 
assumed that the Committee of Experts 
named by the Secretary is “to advise him 
what changes can be made by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company ” to relieve the lower 
Niagara gorge of certain offensive aspects 
on the American side. This is not so. The 
Niagara Falls Power Company is not in any 
way responsible for. the objectionable condi- 
tions, nor is it held to be so by Secretary 
Taft. This will be seen upon a more care- 
ful reading of his decision. 

On the contrary, it has been recognized 
and acknowledged by all familiar with the 
facts, notably at the public hearing, by Pro- 
fessor John M. Clarke, State Geologist, 
speaking for the preservation of the Falls 
(and also by Secretary Taft in his decision), 
that the Niagara Falls Power Company was 
and is entitled to credit for the character 
and the conduct of its works and their set- 
ting. This pioneer company has spared 
neither pains nor expense to give to its 
works a noble and dignified aspect, which 
has been the subject of general recognition 
and commendation. 

At all times since its organization in 1886 
this company has been equally anxious to 
avoid impairment of the scenic grandeur of 
the Falls. At the hearings,and everywhere, 
without dissent, it has been conceded that 
neither the operations of this company nor of 
its subsidiary, the Canadian Niagara Com- 
pany, would have appreciable effect upon the 
flow either of the American Falls or of the 
Canadian Falls. Any detrimental eftect 


IN NIAGARA 


would be due to installations and operations 
begun after, and independently of, those of 
the Niagara Falls Power Company. 

Whether your writer is justified in his 
conclusion that the work has been stopped 
without “ doing injustice to the power com- 
panies” is matter for discussion if not for 
denial. 

In the uacompensated destruction of the 
riparian and statutory rights of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, the Congressional 
action has inflicted a tremendous injury, 
which between private persons would be 
deemed an injustice. Perhaps it is to be 
included as the latest of what were called by 
Ouida “ the immoralities of the law ”—spolia- 
tions which estimable citizens would justify 
for the public, though never for themselves. 
Doesn’t that seem like an insinuation that, in 
support of supposed public interests, ardent 
advocates are in danger, as sometimes cor- 
porate agents are supposed to be, of failing 
to regard the rights of others? 

In this particular case the only Constitu- 
tional warrant for Congressional action must 
be sought in’ the .grant “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States.” Therefore the Burton Act 
has been made to rest uon the pretended 
purpose that it is to preserve the naviga- 
bility of Niagara Falls, and the quality of the 
Niagara River as a boundary! Of course 
this pretended purpose is a sham, as much so 
as any of the shifty devices sometimes im- 
puted to the trust-makers. Naturally enough, 
the promoters of the Burton Bill felt no con- 
fidence in the power of the Congress to 
enact a law which, if entitled truthfully, 
would have been exclusively “‘ An Act to pre- 
serve the scenic grandeur of Niagara Falls.” 
This title would have expressed every pur- 
pose really intended or desired by the fram- 
ers of the bill; it would have been‘also the 
epitaph of the bill, for the: Federal Congress 
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cannot legislate merely to protect scenery 
within the boundaries of a State. 

Thus it results that a sham, perhaps too 
opaque for judicial scrutiny, but neverthe- 
less a sham, is the sole authority for: this 
attempted impairment of rights of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. However, 
it does not also result that the company 
must acquiesce in the conclusion expressed 
by your writer that no injustice has been 
done to the company. Its devastated rights 
rest upon foundations which can be shaken 
only by a force which may shatter also the 
upper and nether millstones of countless 
owners of mill rights throughout the coun- 
try. It would be a mistake to assume that 
the property of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company was received by gift from the 
State of New York, or that it lacks the guar- 
antees of ownership attaching to water rights 
generally. The water rights of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company were and are those 
belonging to it as owner of twelve hundred 
acres of upland and nearly three miles of 
water front of the Niagara River. These 
rights and this property were acquired, not 
from the State, but from private owners, and 
were paid for and are held like any other 
private property. The State of New York 
by statute recognized and limited these 


rights of the company, but granted to it no 


property whatever. 

The mere fact of Federal legislation has 
detracted seriously from the value of these 
rights; but that they can be impaired with- 
out compensation either by Federal legisla- 
tion or Federal treaty is denied by constitu- 
tional lawyers of high repute. 

I would not be understood as disputing 
the right of the United States to limit the 
importation of power from Canada, or the 
right to take the power plants on the Ameri- 
can side for public use, upon making com- 
pensation therefor, just as is usual whenever 
private property is taken for a public park. 
The expense would be considerable, but this 
should not be avoided by spoliation. Indeed, 
| am not certain that in the promising devel- 
opment of storage batteries the accumula- 
tion of power during the hours of darkness 
would not repay the Government for its cost 
of expropriation. 

FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON. 

[See editorial comment on another page.— 
THE EpirTors.] 


CENTRALIZED DEMOCRACY 
It may or may not be true that what The 
Outlook of January 26 calls a “ Centralized 
emocracy ” is the true way out of our pres® 
ent difficulties regarding some great social 
problems. It is possible that there is no 
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danger of a monarchy in our present tend- 
encies, though both of these points are open 
at least to argument. But a grave question 
underlies the discussion. Granting that the 
end may be a good one, and conceding that 
the motive for seeking it is the best, we still 
must ask ourselves, What of the means by 
which we are reaching out towards the end ? 
Are these thoroughly good and just? 

This, the second in the trinity of the ele- 
ments of all moral questions, and one of the 
greatest importance, The Outlook does not 
seem to consider. The implication ‘in the 
minds of many readers who do not stop to 
think on the subject will probably be that the 
means used to reach the end are entirely 
justifiable. 

But suppose we are to be made into a 
“Centralized Democracy.” How shall it be 
done? Shall we reconstruct our Constitu- 
tion in the prescribed way, by formal amend- 
ment? Or shall we make it over by suc- 
cessive acts of Congress, the decisions of the 
Judiciary, and the action of the Executive? 
That, to many, seems to be the real political 
question before us. 

But if we take this latter method, what 
will be the moral effect of it? Can we treat 
our Constitution, which we have held to be 
radically unlike the British Constitution, as 
that is treated, and amend it from time to 
time by a simple act of Congress? Or can 
we do it by straining its language so as to 
make it mean anything that will suit our pur- 
pose, without undermining the foundations 
of intellectual and moral honesty? It may 
be that our system of government, resting on 
the provisions of what Mr. Bryce call a rigid 
as opposed to what he calls a flexible consti- 
tution, is all a mistake. But even then we 
must, as an honest people, get back to the 
flexible in an honest and safe way. If we 
gain mere political efficiency at the cost of 
intellectual and moral integrity, we all see, 
or should see, that in the end we have lost our 
soul. In short, is there not a moral issue 
underneath the whole questicn that we must 
face in the clearest manner? And are we 
not in great danger of obscuring this moral 
issue in our eagerness to attain a desirab!¢ 
object? This seems, to at least one of your 
readers, the most important of all the ques- 
tions to be asked and answered in our 
discussions of the way out of present diffi- 
culties. Mark Twain and the North Ameri- 
can Review apparently fear that the moral 
conditions created by the attainment of a 
Centralized Democracy are the very ones 
which make a monarchy possible. 

On the political question of the centraliza- 
tion of our democracy a great deal, of 
course, can and should besaid. The proper 
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adjustment of the powers of the municipality, 
the State, and the National Government to 
the best advantage, forms a living issue at 
all times in a society that is growing, as all 
societies must grow while they live. Let us 
not ignore that problem by any means. But 
let us, above all other things, keep in mind 
the need of so doing our political work as to 
keep true to the great underlying regard for 
the fundamentals of political and social mo- 
rality. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


[The changes now going on under a lib- 
eral construction of the Constitution are not 
greater than those accomplished under Chief 
Justice Marshall in the last century.—THE 
EDITORS. ] 


THE CORPORATIONS AND THE 
PEOPLE 


In your issue of January 12 Judge Gross- 
cup seeks a remedy for the evils resulting 
from the corporation form of proprietorship 
in the business world. A remedy presup- 
poses a disease. It seems to me that the 
Judge follows rather closely those wko as- 
sert, or imply in their assertions, that there 
is something er se vicious in a corporation, 
or, at any rate, that because some corpora- 
tions are viciously conducted all corpora- 
tions are vicious. It is amere commonplace 
to say that the difference between a corpora- 
tion and a partnership is not nearly so great 
as Mr. Bryan, for example, would have the 
voter believe. In view of what follows I 
may be pardoned for illustrating: A, B, C, 
and D own respectively one-half, one-fourth, 
one-fifth, and one-twentieth interests in a 
manufacturing concern. So long as they 
conduct their business as a partnership the 
interest of each member of the firm cannot 
be transferred without much inconvenience. 
They form a corporation with capital stock 
of, say, $20,000, and the partners receive, 
respectively, certificates for $10,000, $5,000, 
$4,000, and $1,000. Nowa single signature 
will transfer an interest. Of course I do 
not wish to be understood as stating that 
this is the only advantage which can be 
gained by the individuals in the transaction. 
Furthermore, I would emphasize the fact that 
because the State has been asked to step in 
and create a new legal body, it has the un- 
doubted right—and it is its duty—to pre- 
scribe and enforce the conditions under 
which it will grant our partners the privilege 
of becoming a corporation. 

I am not, therefore, differing with Judge 
Grosscup in so far as he suggests the adop- 
tion in the United States of certain principles 
which have accomplished satisfactory results 
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in restricting the formation of corporations 
in Germany. I simply raise this question: 
Has not the distinguished Judge diagnosed 
the disease as more prevalent and more viru- 
lent than it is? 

He says, “‘ The clerk in the mercantile es- 
tablishment no longer looks forward to an 
individual career—he is the employee of a 
great corporation.” Individual careers in 
business and labor have become almost obso- 
lete. “The salesman looking forward to 
ownership is no more.” ‘ There are now no 
proprietor artisans, no expectant appren- 
ticés.” These are astounding statements. 
If the Judge has correctly gauged the 
breadth of his premises in reaching such 
tremendous conclusions, then we are cer- 
tainly mortally sick as a nation, too far gone 
for any medicines to do good. What are the 
facts? Certain immense combinations have 
been formed which are grouped under the un- 
meaning term “ trusts.” Ina very few lines 
of manufacture such combinations have been 
able largely to influence, possibly even con- 
trol, both the price of the raw material which 
they use and the price of that which they 
produce. It is to be noted, however, that 
such combinations operate, i. ¢., manufac- 
ture, in only a very limited number of cities. 
At such points the conditions mentioned by 
Judge Grosscup obtain in large measure. 
Enormous department stores have sprung 
up which, because of their large capital, 
economies in operation, and able manage- 
ment, undersell and often drive out of busi- 
ness the small merchant. But such estab- 
lishments can operate only in the largest 
cities, and even there by no manner of means 
monopolize retail business. What about the 
thousands of smaller American cities, country 
towns, and villages? I live ina city of 35,000 
population. There are many corporations 
there, but they are all such as I havedescribed 
above, owned locally—with the exception of 
the public utility corporations—and certainly 
they are innocent. There is not a contract- 
ing carpenter who employs more than twenty- 
five or thirty men. There is no blacksmith 
shop where more than half a dozen men are 
at work—in every case the proprietor being 
one of these. Of the several machine and 
repair shops, one is owned locally by a cor- 
poration in which the superintendent, who 
has risen from the ranks, is a stockholder, 
the others by firms or individuals, and so on 
through the whole list of business enterprises. 
Any carpenter, blacksmith, bricklayer, ma- 
chinist, who has the worth to rise above his 
ellows may establish an independent busi- 
ness to-day with no more limitations upon 
him than there were forty years ago. WHY 
Not? The mere fact that a butcher in a 
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smaller city—or any other—buys his beef, 
the blacksmith his steel, the implement-dealer 
his harvesters, from the several trusts which 
are popularly supposed to control the manu- 
facture of such products does not limit the 
opportunity of these men to enter upon 
individual careers. Until some one can point 
out to me some method by which the steel 
trust or any other trust can and does paralyze 
individual thrift, restrain ambition among 
men outside of its immediate sphere of action 
and not in its employ, I must believe that 
Judge Grosscup has not only overstated facts 
in the larger cities, which probably gave 
him the basis for his generalizations, but has 
almost entirely misunderstood conditions in 
the business world—by far the larger busi- 
ness world—elsewhere. 

I simply do not understand how the state- 
ment can be gravely made that “in the new 
industrial life, though the savings have 
largely increased, the people invest for them- 
selves little if any of their savings.” Such 
may be the case to a limited degree in trust- 
controlled cities (if any such there are), but 
if there is anything these terrible trusts or 


Chicago department stores can do to prevent: 


a man in the city where I live, or in any like 
city, from investing his savings, or discour- 
age him from so investing, in the stocks ofa 
considerable number of trading corporations, 


in a shop of any sort which suits his fancy, 
in a home, in anything that his father in- 
vested in,then I can only say that to dis- 
cover this condition is far beyond the power 
of the average mind. 

Henry N. Morris. 


AN IMPRESSIVE LESSON 


During the past week there has been on 
trial in St. Louis a young man who was, until 
recently, receiving teller in the United States 
Sub-Treasury. He was accused of embez- 
zling $61,500, and was acquitted of the charge. 
Of that charge and acquittal this communi- 
cation has nothing to say, only to call atten- 
tion to several interesting and significant 
facts developed during the trial. First, the 
peculiar manner of handling Government 
funds. Employees of the Sub-Treasury had 
made a practice of taking out Government 
funds when in need of money, and giving a 
memorandum slip, called a “ yellow,” to bal- 
ance the account. The Sub-Treasurer drew 
money against his salary “time and time 
again.” There was no lock on the door of 
the teller’s cage and no guard on the window 
outside. Other employees often went into 
the teller’s cage, even when the teller him- 
self was not there. Upon a recent occasion 
1e had paid out $20,000 too much ina single 
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transaction with one of the city banks—that 
of redeeming mutilated currency. He had 
paid $10,000 too little to another bank, and 
$18,000 too much to the third teller in the 
Sub-Treasury. These errors were discovered 
and rectified later. 

Second, the conduct of the defendant after 
he “‘ discovered ” his shortage. He deliber- 
ately undertook to conceal the shoriage for 
an indefinite period, his excuse being that 
he thought the money would turn up some- 
how or somewhere ; he did not tell his supe- 
riors about it or notify the banks, as he had 
done at once in previous cases of shortage ; 
he covered up the shortage by a false entry 
in the gold certificate account, because the 
money would not be so easily missed among 
bills of large denomination; he got the 
money from his friend, the paying teller, 
when he found that the chief clerk was going 
to check him up, and returned it to the lat- 
ter’s cage when he was absent. This return 
of the money was noted by the chief clerk, 
who checked him up ‘again, and thus dis- 
covered the shortage. Although it would 
seem that every man who is in a position of 
trust is bound to give a reasonable account- 
ing of the funds intrusted to him, the defend- 
ant only said, “ I do not know; I cannot say 
where it went.” Inasmuch as he has been 
acquitted, the loss falls upon the Sub-Treas- 
urer ; therefore a bill will be introduced in 
Congress asking for the relief of him and 
his bondsmen. If this passes, the public 
will foot the bill. 

Third, the private life of the defendant and 
some of his associates. After investigating 
the defendant’s habits, the chief of the secret 
service reported that he had been for a long 
time in the custom of visiting certain resorts, 
buying wine and spending more money than 
his annual salary of $1,800 justified. The 
defendant replied, “ I didn’t spend more than 
I got. I am one of those fellows who can 
make more noise with.a five-dollar bill than 
others do with twenty dollars. We fellows 
in the Sub-Treasury always appear to have 
lots of money, and I'll tell you how it is. 
When I wanted money, I took it from my 
cash and put in a ‘yellow’ which I could 
take up when I returned the money or when 
pay-day came. I am pretty well known 
around town, and you know how it goes. 
Some one says, ‘ Come, let’s have a drink,’ and 
then it’s all off.” It developed that he and 
the paying teller, who so kindly loaned him 
the $61,500 when he was to be checked up, 
were in the habit of “ having a lunch together, 
then drinks at several places, then hiring a 
carriage and ‘ going down the line,’” not be- 
ing able to remember the particular houses 
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they visited, however. The judge remarked 
at this point, “ I don’t think this evidence of 
the defendant going down the line, as you 
call it, is competent unless the Government 
shows extravagant expenditure. Hundreds 
of men do the same thing every day.” 

The above facts are simply a few bald 
statements from a mass of similar evidence, 
and the sole purpose of presenting them 
here is to afford your readers a brief glance, 
though a most unpleasant one, of the loose 
business principles and lax morals of “ hun- 
dreds of men,” of their-total failure to realize 
the obligation every man owes to his fellows, 
the obligation to be honest, decent, and 
manly. These facts might well provide the 
text to a thousand preachers, teachers, and 
parents for a practical sermon on clean living. 

SAMUEL M. COULTER, 
(Professor of Botany, Washington Univer- 
sity.) 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


ANOTHER CAUSE OF RAILWAY 
WRECKS 


The American Juggernaut rolls on, the 
pall of news of awful railway wrecks 
continues, the trail of gore both widens 
and lengthens, no adequate excuse or rea- 
son is given for the grievous wrong, and 
the gruesome surfeit grows rather than les- 
sens. As a railway traveler I have crossed 
the continent from ocean to ocean, and from 
the Assiniboine in the north to the Gulf 
and the Rio Grande in the south. I have 
been in wrecks, and helped carry away the 
dead and care fer the injured. I am “kid” 
enough to want to jump off at every stop 
and see things, and know pretty well what 
is going on in railroading. I am pleased to 
count among my warmest friends railway 
superintendents, managers, and _train-des- 
patchers; I am not unfamiliar with the 
heroes of the cab and the caboose, and I 
know many of the trials of the section boss 
and his men, and have a large sympathy for 
all. 

My profession and work are those of a phy- 
sician and pharmacist, and have been so for a 
third of acentury. Travel is my enjoyment 
and diversion, my recreation. I can endure 
the mal-odor of the smoker, but I prefer the 
purer air of the platform if need be. I am not 
prejudiced against. the habitual smoker, and 
recognize his right. From what I know of 
the infirmities of humanity and have observed 
of their deviations from norm, I am per- 
suaded that if tobacco was eliminated by 
those who manage railways and trains, greater 
precision and safety would be attained, the 
human factor of error and frailty would 


cease to a great extent, and fewer wrecks 
result and fewer lives and limbs be sacrificed. 
Every treatise on chemistry and therapeu- 
tics, every botany and every dictionary, as 
well as every standard authority on the sub- 
ject, classes tobacco among narcotics; a 
narcotic is a substance that puts partly or 
wholly to sleep, that stupefies, lessens the 
sense of responsibility, lures the subject to 
ease, and makes him or her indifferent to 
duty. Let readers look up the words Zodacco 
and wzarcotic; see if an individual under the 
influence of such a substance can be as apt, 
as responsive, as one who is free from its 
bane. 

Science has measured the speed of trans- 
mission of nervous impulses in the normal 
individual, and their responses are known: 
what they are in the tobacco-stupefied has 
not been experimented on; but if railway 
managers will make this test among them- 
selves and their employees as carefully as 
they do those for impaired vision and hear- 
ing, they will find that the tobacco habitué’s 
quick responses are not at all comparable 
with those of the normal man. 

The crowded mile-a-minute schedules of 
competing roads and of these hurry times 
demand that every man’s faculties be at 
normal at least, and not depressed or debased 
by, any drug habit; when this is so, man 
will be found superior to any block signal or 
any automaton. 

The train-despatcher’s office at thre division 
end is usually as full of tobacco smoke as is 
the prairie grade crossing or switching station 
or the mountain hamlet’s five by nine office, 
where the weary and lonesome occupant 
dwells amid a Stygian atmosphere of soft- 
coal smoke, kerosene oil, and oil of tobacco; 
the engineer takes the throttle while his 
system is saturated with his morning pipe or 
cigar; the conductor tosses his stub away 
ere he dons his blue and gold and takes his 
final order, his mind dazed with nicotine. 
The triumph of mechanical skill in the 
engine, the reliability of the roadbed, are 
not to blame; perfection here has attained 
its acme, it is believed. But man, their 
creator, benumbs himself, and as such is no 
longer master of time, space, or substance; 
stupefied with tobacco, he can conceive no 
initiative, has no resources in the presence 
of impending danger, is too slow to act in 
emergency, he cannot arouse his nicotine- 
paralyzed nerves quick enough to act in re- 
sponse to electric click or the rushing speed 
of a mile-a-minute “flyer,” and pain and 
death and-ruin follow, and the Associated 
Press again palls. D. Licuty, 

Rockford, Illinois, 
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HE outer skin constantly sheds itself in minute epidermal scales. 
These minute scales, unless cast off, clog the pores so that they 


are unable to throw off the impurities. 


The new skin which is con- 


stantly forming is fair and transparent, and will permit the egress of 
impurities that arise from the blood or from retarded digestion, if 
the desquamation of the epidermis is prompt and frequent enough— 


HAND SAPOLIO aids it 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Does what soap cannot do, by a method of its own. If you want a velvet skin, don’t 


PUT ON preparations, but T’ 


AKE OFF the dead skin, and let the new, 
furnish its own beauty. An exemplification of the luxury of cleanliness. 
and life sensation. Energizes the whole body, bri. ging a glow and exhilaration 


ect cuticle 
mparts vigor 


A PURE ARTICLE 


FREE FROM ANIMAL FATS 


WUVeveveveeyyyeyueuue.L 


on AA AAA A AAA AAD AMD MDA DAMMAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


WYVUVEVEVUT Vee yee 


lphirhphapa Abb’ 
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HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


O° School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course wnlee 
professors in leadin 
American colleges an 
‘ universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
3 of Amherst; Latin, by 
» . Prof. Harkness, of 
! Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at 
the head of every depart- 
ment. 


Students any register 
atany bree we and may take 
oa up complete courses or 
JOHN F. GENUNG, A.M., PH.D. cane special branches. 
Professor of English Bpecial attention is given 
to students preparing for 
college. We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 
Every reader of The Outlook who is interested in 
home study and’ correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 


and full information in regard to our home study 
course . 


The Home Correspondence School 
Depi. 30 Springfield, Mass. 














= BANKING 


MAIL 
AT 47 


INTEREST 


TALK NUMBER THREE 


By our method of receiving deposits 
by mail, those residing in small towns 
and rural communities are enabled to 
transact business with one of the oldest 
and largest savings banks in the coun- 
try. Send for booklet “ V.” 

ASSETS OVER 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
z P es ees > 
id od bs a 4 9B 
SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





2222 4-4--¥ 
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Thin? 
Are You Too ? 
For only 15 minutes a day's 
practice in your own room upon 
special exercises that 1 will give 
you, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive, 
Nature intended you to be—why 
should you act? The following 
are extracts from the weekly re- 
ports of my pupils: 
“Just think, Miss Cocroft! I have 
«,Bained 25 pounds. “ 
“Before I took up your work, I 
could not eat anything without 


the greatest distress, and now I 
think I can digest tacks. lam 


appy. 
“Every exercise and movement has 
— just what we 


“My = neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and I carry 
myself like another woman.”* 

**You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years, 
My constipation is entirely re- 
lieved and my nerves are so 
rested.”” 
Ihave built up Gomme of 
not you? You will be so rye 
more attractive and so much better satis- 


with q 
Los Tyra, hi year Ad A 
‘hoon and atte 


case | we you #0. 
" SUSANNA COCROFT 


= 
Dept. 8 57 Washington St., Chicago 
Author af “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 
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The Perfect 
TOILET PAPER 


The exceptional strength and 
softness, combined with the 
perfect ‘antiseptic qualities of 
aromaticCanada Balsam, make 


=a—= Balsam 
5 
iam Sanitissue 
PAANITISSUE the perfect toilet paper. In 
RANT MIA sheets and rolls. Wrapped 


————-sra in parchment, in sealed 
| cartons. 25 sheets free. $x 


Batata 
Coe 6 OL EP 


worth sent prepaid any- 

where. For $2 we will send 

with the paper 

au S. P. Co. oxi- 

dizedcopper cabinet. 
SCOTT PAPER CO., 

517 GLENWOOD AVE., PHILA., PA. 


“ We have a special prop- 
ay 7” amee — 
6 and public places, 
saving 20 per cent. to4d 
t. 





Cure sore throat,. Relieve 

Bronchitis and Asthma. 

Contain nothing injurious. 
The Ben Greet Players ¢isisissresres 


from the 
text. wr a of twenty plays. Open air seal 3 ymy. also 
apvivel ) Everyman.” 


‘olleges and societics kindly note ad- 





EN GREET, care Sanger Jordan, Empire Theater, N. Y. 


files—right or 
left hand equally 
well. Removes 
and prevents han 
nails. Neat nai 
are quickly and easily 
accomplished with the 
wonderful little 


GEM ciiover 


made of highly tempered tool 
steel—will last a lifetime. 
Sold by dealers or by mail 25 cts, 
THE H. ©. COOK CO., 
85 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 





Chocolates 
and Confection 
known for their 
purity and goodness 
For sale where the best is sold, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 


so 
1316 Chestnut Sweet Phila, 


aa 








‘iF Cai ii Hilton Your F lesh 


es you like to reduce it by natural means and 


a dignified manner? 

a have reduced rine oonme Go oat? ae 
by a series of simple exercises practiced privacy 
pF gether cae pepe gael Se | 
diet which will not weaken. 

I canreduce you and at the same time 
ach, heart came 
matism, constipation, weak nerves and such 

strong nerves, strong muscles, 


your acquaintance—no 
no medicine. 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 

There is not a wrinkle in 

my face and my husband 

says I look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am. 
“You omy simply saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. Iwasa 
nervous wreck when I began 

«my work with you. a 

“I have reduced 65 pounds in 

five lessons. I haveonly 10 

more pounds to reduce to 

reach your g' 

Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet; with card for 
your dressing showing 
correct lines of a woman’s 
figure in poise. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


" o% 

fe SOR ea $4 
told ad im Be 
a iP 


ee 
MISS COCROFT AT HEROES | 


Dept.8 


NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocraft needs no further introduction. 
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strengthen the stom 
telieve you of such chronic ailments as rhew | 


57 Washington St., Chicago 


Experi 


An |] 
dren : 
“Tf 1 
their li 
medici’ 
“ If 
stomac 
toast a 
would 
would 
“ Ou 
benefit 
strengt 
few va 
toast a 
have e 
the latt 
“On 
age re 
brighte 
better 
all his 
Co., Bi 
“The 
a Reas 
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GUIDES CHILDREN 


Experience and a Mother’s Love Make Advice 
Valuable 

An Ills. mother writes about feeding chil- 
dren : 

“If mothers would use Grape-Nuts more for 
their little ones, there would be less need for 
medicines and fewer doctor bills. 

“If those suffering from indigestion and 
stomach troubles would live on Grape-Nuts, 
toast amd good milk for a short period they 
would experience more than they otherwise 
would believe. 

“Our children have all learned to know the 
benefit of Grape-Nuts as an appetizing, 
strengthening food. It is every evening, with 
few variations, like this: ‘Mama, let’s have 
toast and Grape-Nuts for breakfast; or, let’s 
have eggs and Grape-Nuts ’—never forgetting 
the latter. 

“One of our boys in school and 15 years of 
age repeatedly tells me his mind is so much 
brighter and in every way he feels so much 
better after having Grape-Nuts as a part if not 
all his breakfast.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘ There’s 
a Reason.” 





Protect your savings by safe investment 
on a safe and sane basis of absolute security 


0% a Year 


Fourteen years of uninterrupted success in 
selecting the best class of New York and Sub- 
urban Real Estate for loans to home-owners. 

Prompt payment of five per cent. earnings 
on every dollar for every day in our care 
without a single exception during the whole 
period. 

Almost two million dollars assets protect 
your investment, however small. 

The confidence and patronage of thou- 
sands of prudent investors all over the coun- 
try, some probably in your locality to whom 
we can refer you. 

All transactions under the restrictions and 
inspection of the New York. Banking De- 
partment. 

THESE ARE OUR GUARANTEES:TO YOU! 
Start an account at any time, 
withdraw at your pleasure. 
Write for full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


_ _ 10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York City 











WE Offer You the opportunity of 
having your garments made in 
New York, strictly in accordance with 
your measurements, without the ne- 
cessity of leaving your home. 


The experience 
gained in fitting thou- 
sands. of customers 
by mail for the past 
18 years makes us 


positive we can fit: © 


you—so positive that 
we make this unusual 
offer : 


We Guarantee 
to fit you; if we 
fail to do so we 
will refund your 
money. 


OUR SPRING STYLE 
BOOK IS READY 


The handsomest Catalogue 
we have ever issued. 


SPRING 
SUITS 


Made to Order 


$6 to $25 


Our Catalogue Illustrates 
and Describes: 


Tailored Suits . 
Shirt-Waist Suits 
Silk Suits . ° 
Jumper Suits ° 
Skirts . ° ° 
Spring Jackets . 
Rain Coats .. 


$7.50 to $25 
$6.00 to $20 
$9.75 to $20 
$6.00 to $20 
$3.50 to $15 
$6.00 to $20 
$8.75 to $18 


These Garments Are Not Ready-Made, 
But Are Made to Your Measure 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of the 
United States, which means a big saving to you. 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and samples of 


materials from which to select. 


They will be sent free by 


return mail to any part of the United States. If possible, 
mention the colors you prefer, as this will enable us to 
send you a full assortment of just the things you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 W. 24th Street, New York City 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 


Mail orders only. 


No agents or branches. 


Est. 18 years. 
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The Electric Lighted 


Overland Limited 





leaves Chicago daily: at. 8:02 P. M. for. San 
Francisco and Portland, over the only double 
track railway between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri River, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


For first-class passengers exclusively. New equip- 
ment of Pullman sleeping cars with standard sections, 
private compartments, and drawing-room (compartment 
and drawing-room singly or en suite.) Composite obser- 
vation cars with buffet-smoking room, library and hand- 
some observation parlor, and splendid dining car service. 


‘Individual reading lamps of the most modern design 
in each section, compartment and drawing-room. 


_ Two other through daily trains to the Pacific Coast 
are the electric lighted Los Angeles 
Limited to Los Angeles via the new 
Salt Lake Route, and the China & Japan 
Fast Mail to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


For book of trains and all necessary informae 
tion, call on or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.W. Ry. 
Chicago, lll. 


“Seeds that Grow” 

are proved the Best Seeds that can be 
grown. We do the testing,— You run norisk! 
If you garden either for pleasure or profit you 


should study “The Leading American 
Seed Catalog.”” A postal card will bring bay a copy, by return mail, . 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Penna. 











